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ABSTRACT f 

Citing the abs«nc€ of raseajcch cn iac« relations In 
rura.l America, this study reports on race ^t«lation3E in luial 
Mis^joui:^, Boonville and Cooper County ar« described 'and the pfoblens 
faced by blacks in the schools and in obtaining hou£irig and 
enn^loyment are explored." The accessibility of locally and Federally 
funded services is Analyz«d, CoDclusionSy finding ^, and 
recosamendations are included- (Author/EB) 
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ATTRIBUTION: 

The findings and recommendations contained in this " 
reportj>re those of thoPMissouri Advispry Commit- . 
tee to Jhe Uinitcd States Commission on Civil Rights 
and, as such, are not at4ributa^!e to the Commission. 
I his report has been prepared by the State Advis(\ry 
C^)mmittec for submission to the Commission, and 
will be considered by ttie Commission in formulating 
its reconfmendations to the President and C<>ngre5is. 

HEIGHT OF RESPONSE: 

Prior to the pubhcation of a report, the State 
Advisory Committee^ affords to all individuals or 
organizations that may be defamed, degraded, or 
incriminatcd^by any material contained in the report 
an opportunity to respond in writing to such 
material. All responsSes have been incorporated, 
appended, or otherwise reftboted in the publication. 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

The United States Commission on Civil Right?, created by thc^ Civil RightJf Act of 
1937. \l 'm independent,, bipartisftrt |g<:^ncy of the executive' branch offt^^i Federal 
Government. By the terms of thp act as amended* the Commission is charg¥d with 
the fallowing duties pertaining to discriminations dfenialis of the equal prcftection 
of the laws based on race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin^ or 
in the administration of justice: investigation of individual discriminatory denials of 
the ri^ht to vote; Atudy 'of legal developments with rcspYict to discrimination or 
denials of/lhc cquftl protection of the law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the 
United States with respect to discriminktion or (Rentals of equal protc8tion of the ^ 
law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information respecting discrimina- 
tion (/ denials of cquaf protection of the law; and inVestigatloij of patterns or 
" pract/ces of fraud or discrimination in the conduct of t^ederal eleclicfris. The 
Comkussion is also required to submit reports to thc'Prcsident and the CongrKs at 
such wmcs as the Commission, the (Congress, or the l^rcsident shall dee^|||68irablc. 

THE STATE AOVISOflY COMMITTEES " 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been 
established in each of the 50 Stiates and the Districf.of Columbia t>ursuQnt to section 
105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1^57 as amended. The AdVisory Committees are 
made up of responsible pei:89ns who serve withaut compensation. Their Ructions* 
under their mandate frotp the Commission are^to: advise the Commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective States on fnatters within the 
jurisdiction of the Comm^ission; advise'nhe Commission on mat^s. of mWucfl 
concern in the preparation of reports of the Commission to the President and the 
Congress; receive reports, suggestions^ and recommendations from indivi(]fuals> 
piiblic and private organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent to^ 
inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward advice ' 
and rcQommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the Commission^ 
shall roqiiest the assistance of Ihe State Advisory Committee; and attend, as 
obsewirs, rfny op«n hearing or conftsrence which the Commission may hold within 
the State. 



^tter of Tran|smlttal 

^ , May 1979 



Missouri Advisory Committer to thr 
^ U S- Commission on Civil Rights 



MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION • 
Arthur S. FIcmming, Chairman 

Stephcti Horn, Vice Chairman ^ 
I'riuikie I reenian 
Manuel Ituiz, Jr. 

Murray Saltzman j 
I.onis Njirte/., SfaJJ' Dtr^cfor ^ ^ 

Sns and Madam 

The Missouri A^Hrrv^ry Committee submits this report of its investigation- of race 
relations in Boonvdle and Co.oper County. Missouri, as pari of it^i responsibility to 
acjvisc the Commission kbout civil rights problems within the State. 

During our 18-mon(h investigation, the Ardvisory Committee exirniinpd all 
dspects of race relations in the area, including housing, schools, emj^loyment, 
piovisioii of public services, and utili/i\||on of I'Vclei al funds. 

I he Advisory Committee noted that the hteratute on race relations in rural areas 
IS sparse.' What literature exists ' emplmsr/es the inhibitions against elTective 
communication between blacks aiurwliites. I'he^ Advisory Committee recommends 
that the city of HocMiville and Cooper County establish a human relations oouncil. 

rhc Advisory Committee found that the proportion of blacic families ne<;ding 
housing as<tistance is greater than fheir share of the popuhuion. It ^Iso found thai 
the housing [MOgrams in the area need to (>t*^stretigthentxr It urges that the 
Uoonville Housing Authorfly seek technical assistance from the U Sl f^eparUnent 
of Housing and Urban Development and the Mid-Missoun Regional Council ^^f 
CJovermnetits to remedy deficienciXrs in the noonville public housing program. It 
also urges^that the Boonville Housing Authority take'steps to ensured thatlhe whole 
range of housing servicers i^ available to those vVho need them. 

rhe Advisory Committee found that the Boor^'ille schools are desegregated. But 
It foundothat interracial communication is a problem. The Advisory Committee 
urges that the school system make a iar greater eflbit to hire black teachers and 
establish an etTective cominunicaticMi network between the schools and the black 
community. ^ ' ^ 

The Advisory Committee found that some employers have adequately utilized 
blacks at all ]ob h:^els» but^most have not. It urges that all jobs be advertised and 
that where applicable employers develop effective affirmative^ action prQgranvi. 
including goals and timetables. * It j^artijLuIarly calls for actioil by the county 
'g(werninent, wllSfTse hiring rccorti compared to that of the citv Tfi inadequate. 

The Advisory Committee found that, partially as a resu|!^W past discri^nation, 
blacks in Boonville and Cooper ^ounty do hpve sigjtiifitant iieMs for social and 
economic services. The Advisory Committee recommends that the allocation of 
the Federal funds oVer which the city nnd county have control be adjusted to 
increase the proportion available for pro{^rams serving minorities and the poor. 

rhe Advisory Comjnittee found that^Mti7en<»^generally did not know where to 
turn >o find out what local governments could of shoiTld 60 with Federal funds. 

1 



J[hei Advisory Committee reccynniends tfial thf Mid-ConlinfiU Federal Regional 
Council sponsor j'oriuns aroqnc/ \hc Stale so that citizens c;an be ^better informed 
about federally-funded progrftms. ^ ^ , , ^ ^ 

We 'urge you to support our recommendations and t(^ assist the Advisory 
^^onunittec in follovvup activities. ^ 

f / 

Respecflfklly, * - ' / 



Joanne Collins, (^hairperwfi^ 
Missouri Actvisorv Coniunttee 
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In 1%^ Lcc C olcimui. president cif (he Runil i 
Sociological Society, devoted his presidential ad- \ 
dress to the absence of research on race relations in 
rural America * noted that race relations had 
been ignored completely in the principal texts on 
rural sociology. Furthermore, he pointed out, during 
the Hrst 20 years in which Rural SocioUfffy had been 
published there had been only six articles about 
blacks and six about other ethnic groups, but few of 
these luul focused on intergroup relations. In the 
succeeding 10 years not much had changed — there 
had been one paper on ethnic minorities cvqry 2 
years. Similarly. Frc^fcssor Coleman found that the 
literature on race relations, although full of descrip- 
tions of race relations in rural AmericiL contained 
little analysis of the problems/* ' . 

Professor Coleman offered several explanations 
for the neglect of race relations by the professionals. 
To some extent, he stated, rural sociology has been 
the province of midweslerners and there are few 
rural blacks. Jews, or Asian Americans jn the 
Midwest Professor Coleman noted that in the 
Southern States: 

It would probably be an oversimplification to 
say that rural sociologists or those working in 
the South have been ceroid to study, race 
relations; but their employment mainly itiState 
land grant colleges has no doubt been a sbyng 
deterrent. Despite the reform beginnings of 
these colleges and the reform heritage of rural 
sociologists, it is probably fair to say that these 

institutions and the hiral sociologists working in 

^ t ' 

• A Ix?e Coleman, " rhe Rural- Orb«n Varinblc in Race Rclationa." Rural 
Sociology, vol. 30 (hercaaer cilcd an " riie Rural-Ufban VftrUblc in 

Race Relation^'*) 
» Ibld.pp 394 
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them have become qpite conservative in recent 
decades so far as involvemen? in controversial 
issues is c|!)nccrncd, . j .Then we had a warn- 
ing, if not ^ validation of the position many had 
already^ taken, in w\rU-known instance when 
the VS. Department of Agriculture's Division 
i)f l^arm Pqpulation and Rural Life was prohi- 
bited from making ^cultural studies," because of 
the unfortunate race relations statement in a 
publication/* 

Since ProfesfJl^r Coleman's address, little has 
changed. A review of the standard bibliographical 
indices on race relations from 1965 to the present 
shows one article and on* convention paper. 

The cla*isic study of race relations in rural 
America remains Jcfhn Dollard^s Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town, that was '^first published in the late 
19308.* The Study's central thesis is that fwo class 
structures exist— ortc for whites anO one for blacks 
but in which blacks in any given social cla&a^-kfe 
always inferior to whites in a comparable class and 
there is a substantial separation behveen the two 
ethnic groups.** ^ 

Summarizing the literature" frotn 1940 to 1965, 
Professor Coleman noted that: 

Rural Negroes have typically accommodated 
themselves to the prevalent socitfi and class 
structure or have immigrated from the country- 
side. . ^ .It is among the Urban and more 
advantaged Negroes th«t the intcgrationist 

• Ibid., pp. 3Q6-Q7. * 

• John DoUard. Casu and Chss in a Sourhem^fown (Now York: Doublcday 
Anchor. |94<?) ^ 

• Ibid ' / 



ttpprnl has iTTuiuT^hs inilinl uml greatest iceep- 
tion " ^ 

IMofcssois David Hi own mid Glcnii V. Fuguitt 
III a.d972 paper confirm other early research that 
points to the rehitionship botweeii (he si/o of (he 
uonvvhi(e populatiiMi in a comnninity and (hf- 
oppoitniiities avaihihlc to nouwhites Ihcy Hignc 
that as the prof)Of lion of iioiiwhiirs in the |)opuhition 
increases, (lie status and income of iionwhitcs also 
inci eases ' 

rfie only othci niatpiials on luial problems are the 
report?) of the U S Commission ou Civil Riglils and 
Its Advisory Committees." The Missouri Advisory 
Committee last studied ruuil lacc lelafious m P><) ^ 
At that tunc it concluded that 

Wliereas no niecpiities were reported in the use 
ol the hallo(> (here were prnclically imanimous' 
reports from. -S(a(e c()inmnnittes or ou(side 
St I oms and Kansas City of denials and 
restru (ions m eniph)vmenl. Jiousing. recreation, 
jjid publk act oniniodations " 



No t ()inf)lamlv ou publu iu connm')datioiis were 
heard by slafi* during the field m\'es(iga(ion foi tins 
study ^ 

A Companion of the sections of the Advisory 
Committee's l^>b3 report thai deaf with rural and 
uiban areas sliows the relative lai;k of pressure ft^i 
change from black or white' leaders in rural aieas 
e\ce|)t in the Extreme condidons of Ihe I^oothcel 
area. In most rural areas discussed, con)mum(y 
leadeishipM)ii desegregation appears fo have been 
absent 

In his late P>4()s article. " The Negro Middle Class 
and nesegiega(u)n." Professor F Frankin Fra/ier 
indicates ^uiaiiy of (he reasons why middle cJass 
blacks tit midceniury failed to pusli lor eijiial 
opportumty. Although subs(aii(ially da(ed t)y (inie, 

* "I hv Kuiai t'rluin \ «finl>lr in Katr KilalioiiN,* p 'UH 

' Uiivifl I iliinMn iiOii Cti4b^ \' I ugill, Trrt fiH Ni\nNvIntc ami Kiuial 
Di^pttfitv in Nntiincao|H)Iiltin C Hics iii Uic Stnith.* Siti'i4ilSiictu r Qunncrtw 
\o\ MPiTnnhri l*)7.M. pp M\ * 

* MiHSiMir^ All visor V t i>ninutlrr, A Hvptm the Mivioun Ativtwry 
( ttrnntiiit't' /<» fht I rituui \it)it'\ I tinimi^\utn tjn ( tvtl Hif(fif\ {Jixuc I ^ft p 

(lii irrtMtM I lU'il rts UivMiMM Adn^fn I tfrnrrtnirr firptnO I {\c (WVivimI lOiUliinl 
o{ tlir Slair ol Missouri lor 1^7^ U iDiiiiurKu HiuJvt)! ihr n>lc ol hlaiks in " 
llu'^hUr llowrvn. lliis ilors ri«M ilralmimsivrlv wrjii riiitil pr(4>lrnis Sr.i* 
I oitnwo J Oi<^i'nr. Anlomo I ru^llant!, unti Omy Krrni^r. " I hr Role of 
llic N 

Miinuul. /V/f /y^y (JclVcrsou CU\\ Mo S^ulc o( Mi\(ouri. 1^7 pp I \^ 
Si'c rtlst> I i/iCliaN \Vilh»nis. "Riiial Hint k Mi^mmui MisiK^nn's ^orgoitrn 



Professor Fra/ier's study, Sn Race Relations, con- 
tains Jiin(s of sonic of (he problems to be expected.*" 
Alihougli (he bhick niiddfe class f)as since (aken the 
leadership in the sti'ugglc for equal rights, some of* 
the tone and dynamics that Professor Fraz'ier 
describes may yet remain in rural ardas,**- 

In the summer of h)77 the Advisory (?(mnni(lee 
did a preliminary survey of race rehuions in (o>%is 
witli populat^ions t)e(weeu 2,3(K) and 1 5, (XX) and of 
whicli a( leasf 10 •percent were from minority 
' groups. The Advisory Committee heard many 
coiiiplain(s from niinorilY persons thai (hey . were 
disadvaiUaged because of their race. A( (he /Adviso- 
ry C'omniKiee's July 1^77 uieeltn^, BoonviUe was' 
selectetl as one of (lie (owns in wlych (he Advisory 
C'omriii((ee would conduct a more extensive investi- 
gation IJe(ween net;eniber and July l^HH s(atT 
of (lie U S. Commission on Civil RiglKs iu(erviewed 
b? persons, includin|j 20 city and ctninty olTicials. 
represen(a(ives of (he priiK'ipal eniph^yers, and a 
wide range oi cur/ens Iroin all se^nien(s *o( the 
cOmniumiY S(alT of the V S Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development, 1 leasuiy, Agri- 
cnltuVe^ and liKerior and (lie delegate Sta(e agencies 
of the las( (wo Departments were interviewed to 
tlnd ou( wha( cfXovi was being made (o ensure 
nondiserimi(ia(ion • in fede^ly<Tuuded progrntns , 
ibis iepor(-is a fw fi enor( (o de(ermine (he ciiiien( 
chniensions ol racv rehuioiis in rural Missouri * • 

1 Ills sdufy begins with a description of Dooiiville 
and of C\)opo '^Coini(y and a surv^ey of (he po^idon 
of blacks in these eiivn oinr^ciils. An overview of (lie 
s(a(e of race relations folk)ws, and (lie problems 
faced by blacks in (he scliools and in cib(aining 
frousiiig aiicT employmeii( arc (;.\plored. rhe;iccessi- 
biluv of locally and federally funded services is 
analy/t^'d 

rmple" (spn-rh picscnU'tl ul j|>c lilUi AfnumI t^'onloulKV ol I he Missouri 
iftrti k I ^i^lJl•I^lup Avsiu uiluin. St I mils. Mo . Srpl, I \, l<?7R)^ 
Ay)ojiR the luorr irrcm D S (\>nirni4sion on Civil Kighls lui^ Ailvisorv 
tk^niiniUn- pghlualioiu ilcftliiiji nmiIi riiial nrciis an* VUe I'rt/tnnhcJ 
liu\tnc\\ ( I**??). How I'tir Have W v Cf^nr? ( |y7S). Ihr I nline liight^ Jon 
Ytiin AIUr{WS\, Iht' Iti\Ki'Ku<' Study ^ i ml Utfihf^ ond the HoitMrtfi 
nmi .i omnxunttv Pt'Vfhtffment At f of l^^4 (1^76) tthiiks in ihe 4rKonui\ 
Ih'ltit (l*J74). K \ur\t. lHtnOt\ A Svmhol of Riuml /'iduruulion (I*'7M. i atnf. 
tlltnoi\ Hot t\rrt ot I UnHiltdv { I*) 7 \) 
1 Mfwtiun 4tiviH>rv {^onirruffn' Hepi^n 

V , I ranklin rr«/irr. On Htur UiHitiion^ (C hu ftgi> l'nivrrsn\ f>f 
Cliu agi) IVss. I%8). pp i^ifT 
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2. The Setting 



Cooper County, pn^ of eight counties \u the nml * 
Misscniri region^ 15 locatfd south of the Missouri' 
River Cooper County 'is part of the ,'*Doonshck'' 
area, named for a sah lick worked by Daniel Boone's 
sons in ,thc early .!8(X5s. Acc(.)rding to (he *'town 
'marker/' Hotinville was settled ;n 1810 an land 
ceded hy tJie 0^^*^^* Tribes 2 years earlier I^y 1812 
Bt)t)nvill(; was regardet! as one of the Y'esteriiniost 
points of viviji/.ation /Tooper Coynty Was organized 
in 1818 with Boonville as its county seat. A fc\y • 
*years later the town became the caste^lo ter^ninus of 
the Santa I*e I>arl. a j)rincipal roiMe for sett lets 
niovuig westward 

Althougfi scttJed early, most expaiisipn in Hooji ' 
villo as elsevvhere soutl) of the Missouri Rivex in 
raid-Missouri did not occur until the I84()s with the 
arrival of foreign imn>^rants.and northerners. This 
settlement eontra,sted with tJie settlement north of 
the river thatOccwrred c-arli^r and included a huge 
'tuiinbet; of southerners from Kentucky, rennessee. 
Virginia, and the St. Charles V>!strit;t of Missouri ' 
Just prior to the Civil War CIK55~57), Boonville 
residents built Xhespian H^ill Fhe buiiding remains • 
the oldest /surviving- theater weJ^t of the Alleghenies.. , 

Although the mid-Missouri region wa?^ slave- 
holding country.' slayes were less important in 
Cooper County than ' elscVvherc. Thus, Cooper 
County remained prc)umc)n while other counties in 
the region ??upported the Confederacy.' In fact. 

' W IVniiciii l-jiltti^h' ami pl-lscilU TvaJin. y'Arca Dcst!riplioii nm! 
Hlj^loty.*' Mul'Mt^iHiri Regional I^fllr (Colunibift Hxtdv^ion Division. / 
Univcr^ty o( Miwoun c\)l\in\Mm. 1^7 \). pp 4 t> (licrci\ftcr t ucil as Mui i 
Missouri Hfgional Prxifth) * J 

• Ibid . p 

' Soulhwrsirru Mcll I cl*a>lio»c Co . fU-nvtvtlU' Cull dutdc (1*^76) 



Bo(,)Uville was captured by the Confederacy during 
the Civil War (1861V ; , . . 

Cur^t day Boonville is bounded on the qorth by^ 
the Missouri River and oh the south by Interstate 
Highway 70. ami is 103 miles from Kansas City and 
150 miles from i>t Louis. Boonville is chartered as a* 
third class town by the State. Fhe county is rated as 
a third-cJass oe)unty. County classification is based 
on assessed valuation and municipal classificattoii is 
bascicl on popnlatioh. Boonvillc's 1^70 population of 
*7,514 .wa.s more than hal/ of Cooper County\s <otal 
popuhition o{* 14,732. The #cbunty\s population 
peaked in l^^tK) at 22.532. Ihe city c(MitiniVe^ to 
^row. albeit very slowly. (Boonville's population 
has increased.^ abput 1 percent per year.)^ 

• In a study conducted in December 1976, the' 
Central Rlectrical !\wer Cooperative reports that 
about one-1hird <Sjf the ISoonvllle workihg populalion 
are professionals, technicians, or managers; 24 
percent are in clerical or sales work; 12 percent in 
service occupations; U) percent iji machine trades; 5 
peVcent in farming x^\ related wOrk; 5 percent in 
structural wbrk;^ 3 percent in bcitt:hworkf \ percent 
in processing; and 8 percent in. miscellaneous 
OQcupations.*^ All of the workers are not employed in 
ftoonvillc or CiH^pier County. Columbia (24 miles 

- away) and Jefferson City, the State capital (57 miles* 
Jwuy), are significantj^mployment centers in tlie 
region and Are attractiv^to afea residents because pf 

* MidMivHwn HeRtomtl Profile, table p 44). and US., Depwrtmcnt of 
Coinmercq. Bureau or the Census. )f}^fieral hypulaUon Characteristics: 
Mtxxoun. W70 Census im I) B2'7y;inblc ,U 

^ * Dal ft supfMied by. CenlrnI Elecirical l*cf\vcr CiwprrMive. on ftle in 
( >nunl SMitcs Regional orTicc. 
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highc?r pay and more professional jobs available. 
Fourteen percent of the county's workrr?^ (riivel 
more than 24 miles to work 

Ajllhough the area around Boonville' is fann 
ccuinKy producing corn, soybeans, find grain. ^ the 
primary employers in the county are manufacturenj. 
MpOraw-Edinon produces small electrical nppli- 
aiices, Boben ManufaQtunng makes wv)men*s shoe 
heels, Newteyi Manufacturing nuikcs athlctu* shirts, 
I;ikjua Home's nnuiufactnies mobile and prcfabri- 
cnied honies. flolsuni arc bakers, and Huebcr! . 
produyerj Hberbc^ard. Otlter nuyor employerf; are 
Kemper Acaderhy, the oldest military school west of 
the N4isHissippi. the Mi^jsouri Training School for 
Boys, and C'ooper County Meniorial Hbosfjilal (a 
public hortpiWul opcrntctf by an autanonions board). 
In adjiiitiCMi loVlirsc eniploycis. tlxejic i^rc a luinibci of 
*sniall oncN^sll^ips. rcstauiants, •^service facilities 
and the local governments.^ . 

In a third-class ; couiity, such as Cooper, a 
presiding judge and two associate judges of, the' 
ccfunty court govern (he county IJic court sct^ ta\ 
rates, appropriates coiTtity, ^und^?, uiid ^maintains 
county proqierty (of vyliich the roads arc the most 
ipiportant) The circuit jmlge and circuit court clerk 
jxtc the principal judicial .olTicifdv of the c^Hinty but 
are autonomous from it, lljierc is a county cjerk, 
recorder of deeds, (j>r()secutiiu5<tittoruey. sheriff^ 
assessor, collector of revenue; treasurer, coroner, 
public adtninistri\toi . county sjjeveyor, aiul high\j^ay 
engmeer/' Mosf^of these are elected |H)siti(Mis and 

" Ibitl 

• Robrfl V Karvh. /Vi^* (nnt'mttH'ni of ^^^\\^iur^ (C'n)uinhin, Mo I ut fts 
Uros. 1<J7(.), pp 204 W 

• Juag<^ l.couArd l.rtiig. inlci view in LKuvnvtllr, Mfli 16, l*)78 

• Kitrsvli, fhv iioYifrnmcnt of Mivumth p 111 



independent of the county court** 

Boonvillc, a third-clasA lovvn, is governeil by a 
'mayor, council, and city admuusUatoV. one of only 
five third-class cities so governed^' Other cvty. 
ofTleials arc: city attonicy. coUcctt>r» assessor, police 
chief, fire chief, city ijervrpes director, director yf 
public works, city engineer, street superintcniicnt. 
park supermtendent. sanitation dfrecjor. and jmunici- 
pal judge.*** , " 

I he mayor, o^^uncil, the mcnibers of local cliojm- 
ber of cc)nimerce. and 26 other farmers, bankers, qr 
persons associjated with the downtown ar«a were 
mentioiK^d as being influenXial in Boonvilt^ by ll 
persons, both black and white, interviewed by the 
Advist)ry Committee. But there was 510 real consen- 
sus afftong the pers^^ns interviewed. One black f 
c)bseiver stated that a handful of whites controJ- tljKN ' 
town, mainly t4irough the clvimbef of ccwimerce.**/^ 

Recently, the town's leaders l^ve supported ag 
indusfrial park^sponsored by th^ city and supported^- 
by the chamber of (Commerce. Following the 
spring r)78 local elections. K^ayor Charres PersingeV 
told thf press that, *'As -a whole, we now have- 
council members that, are conservative >(jLUd I ha^e 
gr'At faHh*in their judgmeiru*^*'' In^liort. many pf 
Boonville's iulluential' citizens arc perceived and 
sv^nie see themselves as protective of the status quo 
and reluctant to foster sigiiiftf hjil change. 

It is m this setting that the Advisory Committee 
sought. to ^l^^^^t ni^c the ^flate of race relations in the 
area .. ^ , r 

" tumour t Muiiii ipul L cagtlf, Mi\Murt Munivipitl O/Jlaah Qtre^ory /^/^ 
/^>7^(Jfnrn8oiVCi(v. Mt> July 1*^77), p |0 ^ ' ■ 

" 1^ 1 May. iiilrrvirw ui n^Huivillt', Ocr 8. J*)77 ,t 
Rii'hurO Hrrtwy, uucrvicw iii nt^>i\villf, May j6. 1*^78 
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3. Blacks In poonvllle'^and Coopor County 




Blacks cama to Cooper Cou^Uy as slaves prior to 
the Civil War Atr oral history of the black 
community has been htjnded down from generation 
to generation, Prior to 1863, blacks worshipped at 
the white First ^ Baptist Church. Following thp 
Emancipation Proclamation, the blacks in the 
community obtained a charter to establish the 
Morgan Street Baptist Church as their own Since 
then an African Methodist Episcopal church an^ an 
independent Protestant church have been establish- 
ed.* There are fe>V other minority orgaiyzations in 
Boonville or Cooper Cpunty. 

Some of the present-day older t^ack residents of 
Boonville can remember things as they were in the 
1920s. A! that time there was a block of businesJ^es in 
the downtown area run by blacks that included two 
restaurants, a barbershop, a wood and coal shop» a 
liquor store, and a pool hall. But these businessess 
closed as their original proprietors died leaving no 
heirs who were willing to assume the operation of 
the businesses.' One of the few surviving businesses 
from this period is the HJ May and Son Funeral 
Home, established in the 1880s. The other indepen- 
dent black businessmen are a plumber, house painter, 
concrete contractor, and garage owner and recently 
a restaurateur.^ ^ 

In 1970 Boonville had 850 black i^esidents and 
they were. 79 percent of Cooper County's 1.081 
black inhabitants. Blacks constituted 11.3 percent of 

' Ocorgc Duckncr. interview in Bwnville, May 17, 1978 

• Mr and Mrs Oeorgc Duckner. ihrtrvlcw in Boonville, May 17, 1978 

• Richard Drown, interview in Boonville, May 16. 1978 (hercaHer cited as 
Drown Interview). 

« U.S.. Department of Commerce, Dtircau of the Ccnius, General 
Population Chamcteristia: Missouri, \910Cc\\\\\% (PC(I)-D27), tables 31 and 
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the town's population (7.514) * Most of the black 
residents live in 4 of 15 census enumeration districts 
(census districts have about 250 housing units). 
Partly due to the efforts of some local real Estate 
agents such as Jerry Quinlan an^ Van Donley. In^thc 
last few years blacks have been able to movc^to pll 
parts of l^ionville.** 

Th^ 231 black residents, of tlie county who live 
outside of Boonville comprise about 3 percent of the 
population of the rest of the county (7.218). Most of 
the blacks (110) Jive in Buncetort. a town of 437. 
Including Boonville, 7.3 percent of the county 
population in 1970 was black.* Cctisus data show 
that blacks migrated from Cooper Coutity at nearly 
twice the cate of whites between 1940 and 1^0 (7.6 
versus 4.4 percent in 1960-70 alone). There were 
even more dramatic drops in the proportion of 
blacks in Cooper County aged 21 and over between 
1960 and 1970 (up 6.5 percent for white males versus 
down 4.1 percent for black males and up 8-6 percent 
for white females Versus down 17.6 percent for black 
females).^ 

Nearly half of the 349 black workers (42 percent 
or 148) in Cooper County in 1969 were in service 
occupations; 19 persons (5 percent) were in profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred work; 5 persons (1 
percent) were managers or administrators; 20 per- 
sons (6 percent) were in sales or clerical work; 35 
persons (10 percent) were skilled workers; 80 (23 

• Richard Drowiu Irvin torew, and H T. May, interviews in Boonville, 
Dec. 7. 1977, aiid Dec. 8. 1977 - ' 

* Qtneral Population Charactiristia tables 31 and 35; and Paul 
Lutz and Ralph Utcmioihlcn, Mid-Missouri Rt^hnal Frqflle (Columbia: 
Extension Division, University of Mlssourl-Cohnnbia, 1973). table 1). 

' Ibid. 
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percent) were scmisJkilhwi; 37 (Jl percent) werti 
unskilled workers; 113 were in service occupations 
(32 percent), and 3S (10 percent)^ were private, 
household workers. The remaining black workerj 
were in various other occupations * Black median 
family Income in Cooper County was somewhat 
more than half of the county average ($5,274 versus 
$8,050 fn 1969) * ' ^ 

As in the white community, there was little 
consensus amoijg/^he residents regarding who are 
the principal leader^ of the black community. 
Former city council member Richard Brown was 
mentionecj most- Others mentioned as leaders were 
Major Coleman, George Buckner, Bettie Jones. 
H T. May, and Irvtn Drew,*^ A black- group 
involved in politics, the Boonslick Homecoming 
Club, a civic and social club, has perha^j^90 Y>ersons 
who pay dues^ but only 10 to 15 attend monthly 
meetings. The club has supportipd people for elective 
and appointive office.*' There is also a black 
American Legion post with about 20 to 25 veterans. 
The only other forces in the black community are 
the black churches. 

Some blacks are involved in city goven^ment- 
There is a bluck chief of police. A black councilman 
served three terms in the city council until his defeat 
for mayor in the spring of 1978. The advisory board 
for the community development block grant pro- 
gram has 15 persons on the board; 5 are black. Of the 
five members of the board of public works, one is 

black. The compositions of tlic housing authority v 

— f 

•us. Dcpartnicnl of C\)iiiiiiricc. Huicau ot llic C!cnsii?i. (C7*HiXa^-Wt7r/<j^ 
and Economic Charocfrhstin: Mixs<turi (PC'(!) C'27). jahic 127 
* Ihid . {bMc!( 128aiiJ 124. 

TliC5C pcrs<ins were mciitioncJ by more than I of (he 1 1 persons wlu) 
provided nameft of people Ihcy beliovcil were coiiinuint(y lenders 
" Mnjor Coleninii. iniervicw in Ooonville. Dec ^. l<J77 



and equipment^ nUintenance board are sifnilar. The 
police board and the streets, alleys, and sidewalk 
boards each have two blaclc members out of six. Th6 
waterfrotit park board includ<» four blacks out of 
five members. All five members of t^MMjlly cemetery 
board are black. There arc no blacks on any of the 
count y*s advisory boards, but Bettie Jones, it blapk, 
advises the Cooper County Housing and Communi- 
ty Development Act Board afe a representative of. 
the Human I Development Corporation, a lodal 
community action agency. A black served two terms' 
on the Boonville school board until defeated in 
1977,^*^ 

By and large, the black community is seen by , 
some of its leaders as apathetic and supporting the 
status quo. Although there was a local NAACP 
chapter in the 1960s, it folded for lack of support. 
Like so many rural areas, talented antkachigyenient- 
oriented black youth leave follo\^ung Iheir gradua- 
tion from high school," The Human Development 
Corporation has been relatively unsuccessfXil in its 
efforts to increase black participration in commuijlJt)L^ . 
affairs.'* ^ 

rhe former city council member, Richard Brown, 
repc^ried that he was pessimistic about the black 
community banding together in order to push for 
gains that would benefit blacks as a group. In this 
belief, he and Van Donley, the area's State represen- 
tative, agreed that the reluctance of Boonvillc*s 
black community to make use of the political process 
to obtain change is typical of blacks in rural areas.**. 

*• L)u(u .supplied by cuy tif Ut>onviHe nnd U I May. interview if\ 
OtMrnviIlc. Ore 8, I97B 

" Riohnrd •Bu>wn. interviews in Hoonville, Dec. 7, 1977. nnd NtHr. 16, 
1978 

** Rev. R E. Andrews, interview in l)ix)nvillc. Dec. 8, l<)77 

Hrown Interview, Vnn Oonl#y. interview ni DwUville. May 19, 1978, 
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4.« Race Relations In Boonvllle. and Cooper County 

♦a, 

• \ 

I 
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The Advisory Committee has noted the paucity of 
academic research on face relations in smaller rural 
areas. Writing about communities generally compa- 
rable to BoonvHIe in size, minority popul^ion, and 
h)calion, the Missouri Advisory Committee reported 
that in !%T in Mexico, Missouri, another town- in 
the mid-Missouri area about 58 miles IYcmu Boon- 
ville, there were no efforts to bring black and white 
people together. 1 he Advisory Committee reported 
discrimination in <!lnploymcnt; housing (both in the 
pubhc and private sectors); segregated recreation 
facilities; exclusion o( ^^cks from hotels, motels, 
and restaurants; and insufficient efforts to desegre- 
gate the schools^ 

Asked Jo recall in 1978 whether conditions in 
Boonville in 1963 had been equally bad, the 
recollections of black community pof^ons were 
vague. By 1963 the schools had been desegregated. 
There was no public housing in Boonville at that 
time. Some further noted that while a few blacks had 
lived tn predomina|^tly white neighbc^rhoods, blacks 
in 1963 were not free to buy houses anywhere they 
wished in town.^ ^ 

T\)day, whites and blacks in Boonville and 
Cooper* County remain divided in their view of the 
state of rac;e relations. At one extreme, a black 
ministet' reported he had heard that a prominent 
white businessman had remarked that, if it were left 
tQ him, he would put all the blacks in town down 

* MissouH Advtwry Committee. A Report of ih$ Missouri Advisory 
CommiUec to the Untttd Stam Com minion on Civil Rights (June |96.1). pp. 
2^5. 

» Ooorgo Duckner. icleph<«ie interview, Oct 27, 1978; H.T. Mny, 
telephone interview. (Kt 10. I9TR. Richard Drown., telephone interview^ 
Oct 31. 1978. 



near Water Street and put a fence around them. The 
minister staged that some rich Jfapmccs wanted to 
maintain a goocT supply of farn| and domestic help 
and have, therefore, been reluctant to encourage 
industrial growth/* Some blacks saw the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of former councH member Richard 
Brown in his race for mayor (Mr. BroWn received 
22 percent of the vote in the 1978 spring election 
while in 1974 the mayor's opponent got 46 percent* 
of jlie vote) as a message, **Negro stay in your 
plaH.' * In an interview in the Boonville Daily News, 
Richard BroWn said: 

I was told last week by two white persons 
campaigning for me that a lot of people opposed 
me because of my color. With a black police 
chief in Boonville, it seems a lot of white people 
fear the blacks are trying to take 
over. . . Boonville is just not ready for a black 
mayor.** 

At the other extreme, most white leaders saw race 
relations in the town as extremely harmonious. They 
saw no animosities, prejudice, or discrimination- 

There is no way to measure an abstract notion 
such as *Vace relations/' But on^ comment that 
seemed to the Advisory Committee t^ reflect a 
reasonable balance was made by Mark Woolridge, 
the county prosecuting attorney, who said that 
people in the community who had attended integrat- 

» Rev R E. Andrews, interview in Doonvillc. Occ tf. l97\(hcrwiaor 
cited AS Andrews Interview). 

• M T May, interview in Boonville. Mny 17, 1978; see «tso "Pcrsingcr 
Pledges Stronger Leadership Role," Boonvilit Doily Apr 3, 1978. 

• "Persinger Pledges Stronger Leadership Role." 



c(\ schooh arc probably less nrcjudiccd thnn their 
parents/ Indeed, a young white ^xet utive noted that 
he has a good friend who is black/ One observer 
who hm moved around the country hi his buQincas 
career said that in Kansain City he didn't see that 
much socializing Wfetween whites and blacks. But he 
has seen blacks and whites eating together in public 
in Bootiville/ But some white- leaders interviewed 
continue to use such phrases as * colc)rec^/feirr* or 
"good boy." While not necessarily meant to be 
demeaning, the expressions, nonetheless, reflect a 
lack of sensitivity and an imperviousness to signifi- 
cant recent changes. 

Some blacks would agree that race relations in 
Boonville arc not bad. Many black leaders m town 
arc particularly proud o( the extent to which blacks 
have achieved elective and appointive office in 
Boonville/ Boonville is seen as a kbcral town by 
some black bitizens.*** Blacks, who) have lived in 
Boonville for generations and gained local promi- 
nence, report they can now get what thej; want.*' 
Hut they point out that efforts to improve opportuni- 



• Mmk WiH>lrulgc, inlcivicw tii U<)o»villc, May l*J. 

• 1.0UI5 InfholT. iiucrvif w in !>(H)i>viHc. May W, 1^78 

• Fred llctlrick. intcrvirw in lUH^nviUc, Mny 18, 1978. 

• Ocorgc Uuckncr, interview In Uoi^nville. M«y 17, 1978 
••Rev I H Aldiidgc. inlervicw in BcH)nvillc. Dec H. IV77 

*l r M«y, interview in H*H>nvillc. I>jfc 8, 1 977 (hcrcmftGr tllcil an Mny 
Interview). Mn|iu C oleinnn. intci view m U(^MivilI(*, Pet" 9, 1977 
May Iniecvirw 



tie?? and living conditions for blacks are relatively 
recent.^* 

Churoh^ are often le«dcr»4h the improvement of 
race rclation», AUhoirgh the two larger bHuck 
churches participate in the local mlnlatcrial alliance* 
black mitiisters rdport that the white chi^hefl have 
not been involved in black-white relations, as such. 
I'hese churches have concentrated on providing 
food and emergency help^to the deprived/' which 
was confirmed by a white clergyrnan who reported 
there arc no race relations problems in Boonville.*^ 
Whitc^^ ministers pofnt to the' opportunity for bl^ck 
participation in their churches." 

There have been fights between^ack and white 
teenagers. But many white observers do not attrib- 
ute these to strong racial tensions.^* The principal 
problem, one white leader said, is the virtual absence 
of interuction between the white and black commu- 
nities." 

In the chapters that follow, the Advisory Com- 
mittee reviews specific examples of interaction 
between whites and blacks in Boopville and Cooper 
C^ninty. 

" Andrew* Interview. 

'* Futhei Wilhfvn) Haiiagan, telephone micrview. July 27. 1978 

Ibid , and Rev Michael Trinklcln. Ulcphonc Interview, July 28. 1978 
'* Randall M#ycr. interview in B<H)nville, Dec 8, 1977. Van Donloy, 
mtervifw in nminvtlle. Mny 19. 1978. Phil F.tlor. interview in Uoonville. 
Mny 19. \^n, 

" Finnk n»n(rher, iiMerview in DoonviMe, On. 8. 1977 
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5. Housing 



In, Mexico, Missouri, 
Coninuttee foiiiul: 



in 1^63, the Advisory 



Discriminatory practices exist in public and 
private housing ''Negroes cannot purchase 



hoMsing Among black families (190 Out of 919 or 20,7 
percent of those m need) is three times their 
Moportion of the Cooper County population.* This 
flfgure is somewhat deceptive. Data^on Boonville 
^how that 25.5 percent (107 of 419) of the families In 



homes whcrccver they des.re^ In cc^am areas y ^^^^ rehabilitated housing are black, 

they arc not even permitted to live m project / r li i • o n /i i i 

houses r In response to a question aboutl twice the proportion of blacks in Boonville (11.3 
the general condition of the Negro ghettos, one * percent).' In the areas of Cooper County for which 
witiu:ss said [to the Advisory Committee in ^the county has responsibility, 19.7 percent of the' 

1963], "Streets and sidewalks in the Negro ' " 

( section are p'^rtially paved at the present tftnc. 
Before the urban renewal program began, there 
wcjre practically no sidewalks at all in the | 
Negro sec(i(^n."* . 

For blacks in Boonville^ and C()oper County, 
except for those fe\v whQSg incomes now* allow 
them freedom of nu^vcmelBI^ housing problems are 
real. Public housing, designed to assist very low- 
incon^e people, did not exist in Boonville until 1972. 
Black leaders asserted that income is the only barrier ^ 
to Tree choice of housing, at least in the last few 
ycars.^ Van Donley, (he area's State representative 
and a realtor, agreed. He reported some blacks 
moving into previously all-white neighborhoods.' 
The city has not passed a fair housing ordinance nor 
has the county passed a fair housing resolution/ 

Reportedly, the dearth of moderately priced and 
habitable rental property is a prdblem for some 
blacks.^ In Cooper County the need for rehabilitated 



• Mimtun Advisory C\)ifimillee. <4 Report of the Missouri Advisory 
Committee to the United States' Commission on Civil Rights {J\xt\c 196J), p. 3. 

» H 1 May. inicrvlew in IkH^nvillc. Dec 8, 1977; ami RIchRtd Drown^ 

intcfrvtcw ih Dminville, Dec X 1977 

■ Van Donley, interview in aotinvillc. May 1 9, 1978. 

• Telephone interview with l-lty and county clerk*, July l .V I978 

• Ocorgc Uuckncr. mtcrview in W<H)nvillc, May 17, 1978 



households (77 of 390) ncfd of rchabilipted 
housing arc l?lack. (Data extrapolated from the Mid- 
Missouri Cou'nGil of Oovcrfui>ent8 and Boonville 
data.) This is more than s^x times the. black 
proportion in the county's population outside Boon- 
ville (3 percent). In shorts it is clear that in both 
jurisdictions black families arc in much greater need 
of housing assistance than arc their white counter- 
parts. 

The Cooper County Council of Agencies (a group 
Vof volunteers and professional staff from local 
human services agencies) reports that rental proper- 
ty (apartments and especially houses) is generally 
unavailable; what Is available commands a high rent 
or is substandard;, high downpaymcnts for purchase 
of houses ranging in price from $5,0OO to $15,000 
preclude purchase as an alternative for the poor * In 
light of these needs, housing assistance services are 
an important area for judging equality of opportuni-^t 

• Mid Missouri Council of Oovernmcnt*. Aria wide Housing Opportunity 
mpn-^t^77 (March 1978), p 35 (hcn»acr cited m Artawide Housing 

/Vppottunity Plan). 

\Ciiy of Doonvillc, fW-Appfication, Discretionary Community Devtlopment 
fflock Grant, Comprchenstw Plan (Miiy tO, 1978) (hereafter cited 
Comprehensive Plan). 

* Philip Hllcr. letter to Maff, June 5. 1978 
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TABLE 5.1 

Occupancy by Race of Boonvilln Mousing Authority Units 



— 



r 



Powell Court , . 

(Elderly, all bedrooms) 
Winn Drive 



Total 
High Street * 

Total 

Water Street 

(ail units 3 bedrooms) 
Total families by race 




QfKlrobms % 

..1 ^ 

1 

2 ' 
3 



z 

■ 3 



total uiilta 

8 

20 
• • 2 
30 

5. 

6* 



Whito 

8 

/ 

6 
15 

1 
21 

0 
2 

2 

1 

32 



3 
5 
1 

e 

2 

' 1 
3 



16 



*One vacancy. 

Source: Pata supplied by Boonvllle Housing Authority on file In CSRO, 



1 ho public housing authority in Roonville was 
Established in October 1972. I he housing authority's 
director, Lois Clilmere. reported that the authority 
has 50 units at four locations. In May 1978, exactly 
one-third of the tenaivts were ^?1ack. and concentra- 
tions of minority tenants were not noted. The ethnic 
distribution of residents at each jjfoject is indicated 
in table 5.1, 

Some blacks have coniplanied^that the procedures 
used by the housing authority are arbitrary and have 
disadvantaged blacks. As far a«{ could be determined^ 
all the complaints concern procedures that are 
within the guidelines approved by the St. Louis area 
office of U.S. Department of Housing arttl Urban 
Devck^pment (HUD)." For e.xaniple, one black 
woman coniplanied that she bad been denied access 
to public housing because she had an unpaid 
electrical bill of $100.*° This action was consistent 
with HUD guideliues, although the fact that an 
official of the'^local power company sits on the 
housing board may have stimulated the black 
community's reaction and po.srsibly ^ the board's 
concern about such bills. The Boonville housing 
board is perceived to be more likely to interfere in 
the' day-to-day operation of thQ public ^housing 



authority than its coutiterparts elsewhere.'' Oflicials 
at the HUD area office believed that thy^e might be 
some management difficulties ^but did not believe 
that4he^ difllcultics have a discrimitiatory eflecl.** 
Only rec^cntly has the authority issued a brochure 
describing its program. i"he equal opportunity 
officer from the HUD area office in St. Louis 
reported that there has not been a review of qqjial 
opportunity in Boonville. There was no reason to 
believe that such a review would turn up evidence 
of discrimination. The formcr^^ting assistant re- 
gional administrator for equal opportunity reported 
that e((ual opportunity complaints had not been filed 
wi^h his office.'^ 

1 he Cooper County Council of Agencies has met 
with local real estate agencies and financial institu- 
tions to help resolve the housing problems experi- 
enced by tllr disadvantaged. Phil EHer A member of 
the council, concluded that part of the problem iS 
that real estate agents are unaware of the potential of 
federally-funded *\section 8'* ijcntal housing and 
some low-income families littve l>eeA unable to 



• Al LumpkiiiA and J«nics ii Strtissticr. interview in S( Louis. July \. VHH 
(hcrctftcr cited as Lumpkins Rtid Sfrauncr Interview) 

Deilir Jdiics. iiUcfvicw in noonvillc. Mny I ft. |Q78 (hrrcnftrr cKct! as 
Jonr^ Ini^rvicvv) j 
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" l.umpkin.n nnd Strassiier lnicrvir(V 
»« Ibid ^ 
'» Hfl/vvard Spnrkii. telephone interview, July 10. I*>78 
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effectively thread their Way through the maze or 
progrnms to find (9nc thnt will assist thg^ 

Both Boonville and Cooper County trr^^eli^^le 
for comniunity dcvclopinciU block grants under the 
discrctioitary program (i.e .' their grant anplicationR 
are judged by !4UD both as tO the suitability of their 
proposal and the ampunt to be funded) 

Boortvillc received $l63,{XX>for community facili- 
ties and services l^nt1 $1(X),(XX) for housmg rehabil/tu- 
tioii^ if October 1977/'^ It rcqucsteil $7M),9(X) foi .Uie 
Piscanijiurnr beginning in October 1978. Thdj largest 
amount would have provided street and storm drain 
improvements in the black community The^ next 
largest would have been spent for housing rehabilita- 
tion m thiee ar^as, two' of which contain a 
substantial iiniiibcr of black faiiiilics. Boonville 
estimates that ^2 7,^ percent of the beiicficiancs of its 
proposals would have been low- or moderate-in- 
come persons The proposal was not funded.*" 

Cooper County, working through the Human 
development Corporation (HDC), receivctl $EO,(XX) 
for coiiiinunity facilities and services and $8()/)tX) for 
h(Uismg lehabihtation in October 1^77 The county 
has attempted, without success, to obtain communi- 
ty development block^ grants for improvements in 
Bunceton, Missouri. The Mid-Missouri Council of 
Crovernments* staff coqpplained that HUD has 
deniitd the grants based on an unrealistic assessment 
of the piobleins (the wetjlthier f>ortion of Bunceton 
was used to discount the extremely poor and 
predonnnanlly black portion). !n May 1^78 a neW 
applk^ition was submitted by Bunceton for J301,3!^(), 
mcluding $120, (XX) for 20 units of housing/ 90 
percent for persons who are economically disadvan- 
taged, many of whom are black. The application was 
rejected.*** 

f tjiii I ihciulou*. *'AgiMK ici. KcrthiMN, Ihiiikrt^ INobr IIoiisHig Aviuhbil 
ilV.*" BiHmvillv l\iilv /Vrn-v Oi I 7. |077 

An'OHidf Ilou\tnf{ Opp<uiuniXy I'ian. p til 

{Sofnprchen\iyr Plan, and A^ll. Irlrplioiic intrtvirw. (K l IV7H 
" Ari^awuif flouunfi Oppartumiy Htvu |» U2. hikI Ucllic Jones, trlcphonc 
iiilcrvlcw. Oc t I V IQ78 

" OK l»rcn!onf MitJ-Ml»soun Con/cil (Itwrrnnirnls. Icttrr t/> ^^InfT. 
Jail l«J. I'^78 



A key element in the ^foonville an^ Cdopcr. ; 
CVounty bkx-k grants i^ ho'usmg rehabiHy(tion. Both 
governments have c^jnttnctcd wtthv the CentrftI 
Missouri Ci^uiitlcf iGtuman LMvclooninnt Corpora- 
tion, headquartered in Cplumbm, to xioihc rehabUl- 
tation work. The city admini$fr^tor, Gary Hamburg, 
haa, been concerned^by thV slow pace of rehabtlltA- 
tlon. Dul*tlie cityjias acccpteil the HDC view thaV^ 
tiiring of low-skill persons and poor weathcjr for 
construction justified some delay. As of-May 197^ 
18 of 33 planned rehabilitation efforts were near\ 
compilation, *^ A majority of the Boonville rehabilifa- 
lions, 10* of, 18 units, have been for blaok families. 
None of Cooper^ County's bloeV grant funds have 
been used in areas with black families"* principally 
because Bunceton could not be served^ HIID has 
neither conducted onsitc review nor found civil 
rights violftiions in either county or city," 

B(ponville has undertaken other housing activities 
using* Federal fuflds. Of four existing housing units 
under se<. tion 8, one is occupied by blacks. Of 52 
units under ,section 8 new constructioii, 15 were to 
be occupied by blacks. Of 10 units built under 
srfL'tion 502, funded by Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for moderate income families, none is pccupied 
hyyftlack," The Farmers Home Administration has 
n<pt conducted an onsite review in Boonville,'^ 

\For those who can afford it, housing is reported to 
be open and available in Boonville and Coo|>rr 
County. But it is clear that opportunity is far more 
limited for those in need of housing assistance;^f 
these, minorities constitute a disproportionate share, 
and minorities have not received any of the Farmers 
Home Administration housing assistance available 
for new dwellings. 

Ciiy of Uunt^rlon. Prr ApphcuUtyn. <Somprthen\i\^ Communttv D^vtiop- 
mem Prxy^i't (May I. 1078). nnit O K Prcnttin. trirphoiir ni(rrvjrw. Nov 
20. 1978 ^ 

** Jtincs hurrvicw 4* ^ 

*' Leonard Lang, unci view in aiHmvillc, June lMf^78 
" LvTm|>kin»*anJ Strftssner Interview. 
• ** ( \imprchensiv4 Plan 
** Charles Mnrk5. telephone mtcrvjew, July 1 1. 1*J7K 
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6. Pub5c Sohqol^ 



The Bcxnivillc school serve 1.559 BooiiviUe 
students >^ and an additional 41 nonresident high 
school students. Black students make up » percent of * 
the kindergarten througli third grade cnrollmJIit at 
C cntral Hlcracntary School; 12 percent of the fourtjii 
through sixth grade enrollment at Southwest Ele- 
mentary School; 14 percent of the enrollment at 
David Barton Junior High School; and 1 1 percent at 
Laura Speed Eliot High School (popularly called 
Boonville High). There is also a vocational high 
school serving approximately 175 to 200 students 
from an eight-district area. Data on class enrollments 
(which duthcate somewhat )>sho\v 26 black studeujs. ^ 
Of 108 Professionals m the Boonville schools, 36 are i 
in the |righ school, 12 in the area vocational school. 
3 in tfie licensed practical nurses program. 17 in the 
juniffTRTgh. and 41 in the two elementary schools (1 
/of the high school professic)nals also works at the 
junker high school and is counted ^Wice). At the 
mgment. there is only one black teacher— an 
elementary school art teat^er. There are also twcf 
black janitors ^nd two other black employees on the 
jtchooFs service staff who hmction in dual ro\6$ of 
school lunch worker and bus driver.* 

Thp Boonville public schools, like all schools in 
Missouri, were segregated prior to 1^54. Suiiuier 
Elementary School and Sumner High School, which 
served the black population of Boonville and 
surrounding areas, shared a single building. In fall 
1955. Sumner High School, tile black tiigh school, 
was closed. In fall 1957. the black elementary school 



» Dtlft supplied by M<H)nvillc public icbcHils 

» WiIIic Walton, iHcplump interview. July 14. |07fi 

» Ibid N 

* Ru'hiircl Brxuvn. infer view ui nixMivillc. Oci 7. 1977 (hcrCAftcr cited ns 
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was also closed. Siij$>e ^at date, black pupils have 
attended integrated schools,* 

jpfrior to desegregation, Boonville had nine black 
teachers, all of whom were terminated at the time of 
desegregation * An overriding concern of the bla6k, 
community is the abseicc of kny blhck professionals 
at the high school levCTi''^rhey bolicl^ that a black 
counselor-teacher with whom^'niinority youth might 
ideiitify is particularly necessary/ The superinten- 
dent said that in the early seventies, the high school 
did have a black male counselor who resigned after 
a few years' to take a more attractive job in 
Columbia.* ' 

Superintendent Daryle McCullough stated that in 
his 7 years aiKSuperintendent there have been only 
three blackvaprilicants for employmcnut at the high 
school If vel. He does not recall any black applicants 
for clerical or secretarial jobs. The superintendent 
said that they recruit largely at teacher training 
schools in Iviissoufi. always including Lincoln 
^Jniyersity. Sometimes they also recruit in Kansas 
and Iowa, when subject areas such as matKcmatios 
are involved, Superiillertdenl McCullough insi;sted 
that discrimination plays no part in the lack pf 
minority employees, but he a^eed no special 
affirmative efforts hm been madeto>ecruit minori- 
ties, ^e believes that most teachers prefer other 
geographic locations, that can ofTer better salaries, 
amenities, etc. No efforts were made to recruit black 
teach?^rs fr6m .black colleges outside the State. • 

Urown ItHervicw); and Getugc Huckncr, intcrvitsw in Dm)nville» Dec. 9, 

l*)77 (hcreaftfr cited an fluckncr Interview). ^ 

' l^arylc Mc('ullough. interview ni Om^nville. Mnr I. 1^78. 

'Ibid 
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Anotliri ronceri> of thr black coininiuuty is that 
some bluck stucloiits arc believed to receive 'Vertifi 
cales'' rathc^ than diplomas or to be denied imrca- 
sunably a diploma when uitormcd, clost to gradua- 
tion <\i\\c, that they have too few credits to 
graduate.' The prmcipttl ol Hoonville High S 
I-rnest Oerly. stilted that a( the ^iresent tj,^K^ ther<^ 
are two diplomas: a regular diploma ai<d one for 
ytiuleiits enrolled m special Cf^caJJi^i require 
20 credits He believes that the concern 'of bhick 
parents is snnihu to the concern that he haiK Ijeard 
r^)m white parents St)me students fail to nass all 
their subjects in t\ie final semester of hi^h school and 
thus'are sh(ut of credits. But Mr Oerly msisted that 
they maintain gooil lecoids and notify each student 
well in iuK anco of a |uohleiu about giadiuilion He 
denied that, black students have heen given less 
vvaining than whites of the i eciinrements for gradua- 
tion or that blacks have been more likely than whites 
to discover at the last minute that they lacked some 
credits'* One of the guidance cH)unselors, CMul|les 
Whitten. acknowledged that in the past students»did 

^ get attendirfVce ccrtrtu at<r^. but this has not been true 
ioi ^nan>j years " A leccnt black Ingli school 

* grachiate confirnjied that the jkmsou some black 
leaders thought had not received a diploma in fact 
received one 

Of the S4 students enrolled in the high school 
classes foi^ljie educaMe inentaljy retarded (TMR) in 
1^77 78, 21 were black Mr Oerly suspects thai the 
lugh black* student eniolhneiit m l^MR was because 
of social factors. Slowdeaiiung. iionmiiu)rity stu- 
dents in a town like Uooiiville are Ukcly to drop out 
and get jobs at !(> when students can legally cpiit 
school; whereas black students in a similar situation 
are less likely to drop out. I Ins, he believ^'s^ explains 
tlie disparity between the proportion of black. I*MR 
students and the overall stwdent eniolliuent in I*MR 
classes.'* I1ie school counselor, Mr. WJuiiten, noted 
that t^MR high school students weix* identified in 
the early grades by tests that are readnnnistered 
every 3 years, to ensure that the identification 
I ctnams valid. 

I here appeared to be a rather wides|)rend belief m 

, the black ccMiimumty that discipline (oi like offenses 

• llrowii IntrrvTl^w «iul (Uu knri InlOivicw 

• I>nc*l Ocily. interview in noonvillr. Mm I, l*>78 (hcrcnftci cilciJ us 
Orrly Interview) • 

• C*hnrlc* Whuicn. mtrivicw^p !UH>nvil|<vMai !. P>78 (hcicaftct cited as 
Whaien Intel view) 

»* Kolfert l-Mell. interview ut Htuwiville. Mnv 17. !^7« 
** Oeilv Intel view- 



has sQijietimes b^cn meted out ji^orc scvi^rcly to 
black students than to whites. One recei!t!>4ul£jhigh 
'schoc>l^grftduate clatm<jd \\\ni ^oth black and white 
stud<;ats occa?iionally^ were victims of fxgcStsivc 
discipline." ^ ^ ■« \ 

chool.^^v,^^ The lugh school principal, i\ native of Doofivillc,* 
^ thieves that except for drug problems; school 
discii)linarY problems ihc* much the same; a!» they 
were when he went to wchool He reported, thcv^ 
W^ere 21 siiS4?>^)sions durt/ig 1^77-78. up^tc]i Marc^h 1, 
I97S-- 9 white males, J wliite females^ 4 blac^ males, 
and 4 black females (I blt\ck female was suspended 
twice). He stated that parents are always informed if 
their children are suspended Although the school 
can suspend a student ft)r 10 days, most suspensions 
are foi 3 days In the J^^years of his prmcipalship, 
Mr Oerly said that there had bcl^n^ only two 
expulsions, oitv white and one black student. 

Mr Oerly said he is pu/./led by communication 
problems between school ofllcials and some young 
black girls He agreed that the lack of black faculty 
members or a black (rDunselor might be a problem.*^ 
The principal reported tli^t "more of our black 
kids aie educational minded- expect more and afe 
making greater enV)rts as conlpared to 16 years ago." 
He cited three gru'duates now at Kansas State 
Teacher's College, Pittsburg, and another at Fisk 
University m Nashville, Tennessee.^* 

I he counselor described several of his successful 
elTorts to olxUiin scholarships for students at Univer- 
sity of Missouri canipuses. In the 1976 77 scli6oI 
year, the high school graduated 128 students of 
whom 12 percent) were bla^ck. Mr. Whitten 
commented that fewer students, both white and 
black, seem to be going to college than in previous 
years, perhaps because of the growing popularity of 
technical training. He said '^irc)und 15 years ago 
approximately 75 percent of Uooiiville High School 
graduates were college bound. Current percentages 
are much lower/^ 

According to fTgures provide 
there was a total of 33 dropout] 
1^76 77 .school year of whon^ 5 
20 were male and 4*^ feny^lc. 
students were male 

Whmen liiti^ iew 

Mnrk llalley. interview in Uoimvilltt, Mny IK. !978 
'* Oeily Interview 
'* Ibui 

Whitten Intel view 



by the counselor, 
at the end of^e 
/ere black stud^ivls; 
All of the black 
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School ofTicitth report rd minimum rncjnT conflict 
between stiulents hi t+ie past srveiul -yeius Black 
students Are tnvc^lved in most \chool activities In 
"^ttrfictf^nnt rt<*tivitics. blacks and whitf^ seem to be 
well mi^ed, but have aj[endency to clnster^eparate- 
ly as observers, e g . spbrts and games. During the 
J^)77 78 school year, on the lO niati varsity baskVt- 
t>all 'tc^iu. -4 weie black. th<;* t hecnleaduig squad^\ 
were mtcgyrtcd. In the W7(> 77^scho^^f yciu. a black 
^stude?tt was stuik*nt body president V" %, 

One kuowlcjdgeable whitrobsc^ver sugjjestoil tha| 
tjie Tailyrcs of tlie Doonville schools in deali^ with 
bhick p\ipils are more sirfs of omission than comitns- 
sion lie In'heves thjk[ some school stalT mcmbcnis 
were ^^nsitiw to -t)ic special needs oP^black 
but that ^tlic cou^iselors \C'eie unc^>nscu)us 
of any unequal treatm^^nt fie suspects, wnhout 
evidence, that black students guilty of perjiistent 
misbehavior might be encouraged to drop out of 

'* I irliJ iiitci \-ir\vs III HiHniviilo, Mitr l.P^7K y 
*• Phil r IJci. interview iit HiHmviltc. May 1*^. ^*'^><4l 
RolxMt 1 ntrll. iiiloMuirw in IKhmimIU-. May H 1*3^8 
" Ihiil I J ' 

"HI Mnv. iiiircvicw in HiHmviUc. \>c< Jl. \*^IK »nd I II IaUW. 
inlcivu-w in IKhhiviIIo, May I I*^7K 1 he HinrnviHo Ihiiiy Vrm in a Sopt 
id. l**fK, o<htticiirVxiiinniritlo<I 



school sooner than white nludents exhibiting similar 
be^iavior *^ 

^.former black student, now attending college, 
.slated (l^at he; * believes that teachers generally 
considered that-^hite students are smarter than 
bUck students. However, the same |>erson created 
the high school counselor with helping him apply ^ 
ioi and r/(^*eive a scholarship?" 

The scliool systcMn is i^onscions of at least tWir 
fiylure in deah'rjg with. black students. But methods 
to brmgWlwige ^re not apparent. F*or exam^^le. one 
former sKident stated that the high school prinq^fml 
revised to allow a black history activity, sponsoj^ed 
U^' a group of black students, on the grounds that the 
studeiUs were organized insufllcientl^/** Allegations 
were iiuide that the basketball team lias been 
structui'(y1 so that no more>^han twc^ blacks are 
playing at any one time, although ni.iny blacks and 
reportedly some whites believe this keeps th^J town 
frc^m having a v\,lnning teain,^^ 

'A * » 

I his <it«i(cnirii( is nol iuily hm?(r<l. but false Anyone who lin\ g<>nr \o a 
Ikx 

lii\t yrjii. tMc*- or lovir Mm ks wore phiyini^ iil ihv some lime AikI ihc 
Irani hn\ Ivrn sgv v cH\hiI in ihc pnsl I as! H ^hiirc<l flic Misvmn 

Vnllcy C orHorrnOr (Ulr , . 
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7. Employment in Boonville and Cooper Courfty 

i * > 

f 



III 10C>3 the Missouri Advisory Committee report- 
ed that bhicks in Mexico, Missouri, were "kept a( a 
siibstimdflfd Icvelas a conseqiicrtce of Negroes being 
restricted to menial and low-salaried jobs/* Blacks 
were able to get jobs only as custodial or janitorial 
workers in stores, fiictories. and offices and To serve 
as domestic and janitorial workers in the .city hall 
and county courthouse. None could obtain jobs as 
semiskilled or skilled workers or be promoted to 
supervisory positions. Blacks could not work on 
construction site5 in the urban renewal program 
Black workers were n^t employee^ at the local post 
, ofllce.^ 

In an area such as C\)oper County, with a very 
low unemployment rate (2.8 percent in October 
1^)78)^ and ih the light of employment antidiscrimi- 
nation laws, especially Title VH of the Federal 1964 
Civil Rights Act, as amended, analysis of employ- 
ment is unlikely to produce gross evidence of 
discrimination. Therefore, the Advisory Committee 
studied the availability of black workers in Hie area's 
labor Ibrce, the extent that black workers were 
utilized differently in the arca*s labor force (of which 
black males are 2.6 percent and black females are 3.5 
percent),' and the extent that black workers com- 
prised less* than theirthare of some employers* work 
forces. 

White civic and business leaders asserted, that 
blacks who wanted jobs could get them. Mark Van 



MisAouri Advwory' ConiniiHrr. .4 Report of the Missoun Advixorv 
Coihtnittef to the ihtUfd States CommL^ion on Civil Riffftts (June 1%.^), p 2 

* Missouri. Dcparimcnl of Lobor and ImJusirin! Rclnllons, Missouri Area 
Lahiyr rrrndx (C)clob«r 1^78), lahlc I A 

* Missouri. Dcparinicni of labor and Indusirial Rclaiions. Manpon-er 
Itlfornuuton far .iffirmattvc Aaton AVt)jfn;/rt r (Scplrnjl>cr l*>77), Inble 2 



Fatten, a^Hsislant pub\ish«>f-of the. Boonville Dally 
New, stated that employment is op<^n to everyone, if 
qualified/ This view was shared by Thomas Miller, 
chairman of the board -and presicjent of the National 
Bank of Boonville,'^ and Randall Meyer, of Boon- 
slick Savings and Loan Aswciation Roberf Her- * 
furth. president of United Missouri Bank of Boon- 
vUle. asserted that if black people are not employed, 
it is because they lack initiative, but as far as he 
knows, there are good relations between blacks and 
whites and opportunities are open.^ But Rev. Mel 
Lantz. pastor of the First Baptist Church, sirtd that 
job opportunities in Boonville are limited and blacks 
suffer from thiji more than whites.^ 

Table 7.1 shows the 1^69 work experience of 
* blacks and whit,es and rftales and ferpales, in three 
critical age levels, as reported by the census. The 
principal employment years, are between the ages of 
22 and 64. During these years, Boonville whites 
were more likely to be unemployed than blacks. But 
black males were more likely to work less than 40 
weeks pet year than were tlieir white counterparts. 
Particularly ^significant is the thuch larger propor- 
tion of black males ages 45 to 64 who worked 26 
weeks or less (22 percent for black males versus 5 
percent for white males). 

Tpenage unemployment is a national concern. The 
national patterns of high teenage unemployment are 
reflected in Cooper County. Although 33 percent of 

* Mark Vaii PaClcn, interview in Bmrnvillc^ay 19, IQ78 
> rhoma!* Miller, interview in Boonville. Dec 8. 1977 

* mncUll Meyer, Interview in Ooonville, Dec. 8, 1977 

» RolKTt llrrfbrlh. iniefview in Doonville. Dec. '8, 1977 (herenfter died iM 
Herfiirlli Inlcrview). •* 
' Rrv Mrl I nn(z. interview in ntx^nvillc. dec 9, 1977 
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TABLE 7,1 

Work Experience— Cooper County, 1970 Census 



J 






WHITE MALE 


1 

I. ^ 


Tpta! 


14-21 


22-44 45-64 


Total who workecj 


3.^58 


506 


-#1,479 1.427 


40wks. 1 


3,l56 


198(39) 


^1.323(89) 1,330(93) 


27-39 


203 


. 57(11) 


8^(6) 27(2) 


26 or less 


499 


251(50) 


74(5) 70(5) 


Didn't work 


767 ' 


. 246(33) 


35(2) 81(6), 



Total who worked 
40 wks. I 
27-39 
26 or less 
Didn't work 



BUCK MALE 

208 10 94 65 

150 4(40) 81(86) 51(78). 

* 12 0 • • 7(7) 0 

46 6(60) 6(6) 14(22) 

63 33(77) 0 5f7) 



39 
14(3 
5( 

20(5 
25(39) 



157 
^119 
9 
29 
161 



NolGS: Percentages are in-parentheses. - 
Percenlogos of persons working are based on all who worked. 
Percentages of persons who^id not work arewbased on labor force. 

Source: Community Services Administration data on file in CSRO. 
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65-f Total 

446 "^^^ 2,403 
305(68) 1,442 
37(8) 374 

"104(23) 587 
405(48) 2,739 



WHITE FEMALE 

14-21 22-^4 45-64 

365 * 1,031 838 

118(32) 616(60) "623(74) 

■ -70(19) 152(115) 115(14) 

177(48) 263(26) 100(12) 

46i(56) 577(36) 766(47) 



65-f 
169 

^(50)- 
37(22) 
~ 47(28) 
944(85) 



BLACK FEMALE 



17 

10(59) 
0 

7(41) 
46(73) 



57 

37(65) 
5(9). 
15(26) 
20(26) 



66 

55(83) 
4(6) 
7(11) 

29(31) 



17 

17(100) 
0 
0 

66(88) 
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teenage white males and 56 percent of teenage white 
females (ages 14 through 21) were upeniployed, 77 
percent of black teenage males and 7;^ percent c^f 
black teenage females were unemployed 

Table 12 shows the percriflages of the employed 
Itfbor force held by whites and bjacks in'the vapous 
occupational categories for whicjit data are available 
for C*ooper C*ounty^In only cnic category are blacks 
a larger percentage /lian whites private hcnisehold 
Wickers 

I'able ^.^ shows the utilization of blacks by the 
pnncipal employers, public and private, in selected 
job categories. * ^ 

Holsuui Bakei^ McGraw l-dison plant, K^empcr 
Sc1)(h)L and Uic city ure the only employers whcre*3 
|H*rccnt or nu>!e c^f the work force }ire black males. 
McCmuw l^il!si>n plant, Mc( Jraw Hdison scrvjce 
facility, Newtex. Kemper Schcn)!^ and Ccn^pcr 
* County Hospital arc the cnily employers whc^ 
empK^y 4 percent or more black females. Only* the 
city and McCiraw-l-dison (plant and service facility) 
employ black male officials or managers; only 
Coc^pcr County Hospital employs black female 
olTicials^or managers Only the Misscnni I iauung 
ScluH^l fo! Ihtys and the city employ black males as 
professionals cm technicians .Only the (rauung 
school and the ccninty hospital employ black females 
as prt^fcssicMi'als or technicians. Only McGraw-Rdi- 
son sorvice facility and Cooper County Hospital 
'empUw black'fcniales as clerical workers. Only the 
city employs the \ame propcMticMi hf black male 
emivloyees {owe worker) in skilled jobs as are in the 
labor force. McCiraw-Hdison* employs eight black 
females as skilled workers (14 percent of its skilled 
work force) and Missouri^Training Schoc^l employs 
two black females as skilled workers percent of 
the school's skilled worL force). Particularly striking 
is the intlfiitesimal representation of blacks in the 
county wcM'k force (one janitor), especially in 
compariscm to the success of both the city and the 
county hospital in finding minorities. t 

* Affirmative recruitment efforts hs^vc^been found 
essential to equalize opportunity for ^iV>rities and^ 
womoti, as olJier studies by Advisory ComtnitteMiiii 
this region have shcnvn." As the following revieXv of 
cc^nments by the principal employers in Booiivill^ 
shows, efforts to recruit minorities are practioally 

• Nrbraska Advisory Owniittcc to (he O S C'oniniigsion on Civil RMits. 
Private Sector AJJlrmative Action. Omaha (W79), ami Kansas, Mi»5t>uri, itail 
Ncbrnnka Advisory Coiiiniittrcs tc^ the O S Coinniission on C'i^vil Righv. 
State .ijfirmative Action m Mid America (June 1978) \ 
John Cunnitiglinni. interview in Iloonville, Mny IR. IQ78 \ 



nonexistent. This is true even of companies with 
long histories of employing blacks. 

John Cunningham, comptroller of Ruqua Homes, 
reported that the foremen^ of 4he firi|ruiJtially hired 
and fired their own worken. He stated that there 
waB ijo nced' to advertise siticc there wer* illwhys 
sufficient apphcations on hand.*^ - > 

Al Schwartz of Boben Manufacturing reported 
that^his t^ompany had always hired blacks, even 
prior to 1<)54. He slated that lus company wa^sMhe 
Tirst in town to hire blacks for production jobs. But 
he reported that he no longer receives many 
applications from blacks. Like Fuquc Homes, the 
company depends on word of mouth because 
"everyone knows wluvs hiring. 

Jake Huebcrt of/fluebcrt Fibreboard noted that he 
had no difTiculty chipU^ying V>lacks at*the entry level. 
His company had 45 workers, including 5 black 
malels (2 in shippmg, «2 on the paperbcater, and 1 
foreman). It also employed three bl&ck teenagers as 
part-time helpers. But he noted that promotion for 
both blacks and whites is difCicult because promo- 
tions depend o\\ skills at ^Tiguring." keeping records, 
and the likc^^ 

• CJcncral W.H. Blakefield. president of Kemper 
Military School, reported that he had two blacks in 
supervisory positions, head of the laundry and head 
of the maintenance force, but no bl^k faculty 
n|cinbcrs (although 3 percejit of the student body is 
black an'd 2Jf percent are minorities). He reported 
that the schcH>l recruits by advertisement in the 
BoonviUe Daily News or through its own personal 
resources.*'* ^ t 

. The director of ttie Missouri Training School for 
Boys, Richard Bell, reported that the school is one 
of the better employers in Boonville so far as 
opportunities and salaries are concerned. Mr. Bell 
stated that 12.8 percent of the school's work force 
was blaclt. Mr, Bell would like to increase the 
proportion of minorities in professional positions 
^caCHWJ a large proportionoof .the school's student 
population \60 percent) is black and urban. ^ He 
reported that it is difficult to find blacks willing to 
move to a small town and aeceptjhe relatively low 
pay available as compafed to- the salafries in other 
cities. The school is the only local employer which^ 

K\ Schwartz, interview ui UoonvilVs, May 1^* 1^78. 

Jake Hucbert. interview in Goi^nville. May l<)78 
'* W H. BlakeflelU. interview tn ncxmville. May 17, IQ78; and letter to 
J^iojiiie M Collins. Sept 22, 

»* Richard Rell, inierview in lUwnville, Mny 16, l<)78 



TABLE 7.2 ^ 

Di^ribution of Cooper County Employed Laboi* Force, 1970 



Number 

Total 16 1 

Prof,, tech.. pod kindred 

Managers 

Sales 

-Clerical 

CraHsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Farmers 

Service 

Private household 
Percent . 

Total 16 1 

Prof., tech., and kindred 

Managers 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives . 

Laborers 

Farmers 

Service 

Private household 



All 


All Male 


All F^emale 


5.746 


3,620 


ii> 14:0 


598 


.295 




427 


oo^ 


T 70 


274 


165 


109 


784 


^ 163 


, 621 


637 


' 574 


' 63 


793 


336 


457 


303 


266 


37 


861 


830 


31 


569 


224 


345 


60 . 


0 


60 



Black 



•^Black Male \ B'ifick Fertiale 



White Male 

59.6 
47.7 ' 
81.3 
58.8 
,19.5 
87.1 ' 
36.4 . 
75.6 
95.8 
29.7 
0 



While Female 

34.3 
49.2 
17.6 
38.7 
78.8 

7.9 
53.5 
12.2 

p.6 
50,4 
41.7 



349 / • 


■ 196 


154 


19^ 
5 






7 


4 


3 


t>13 
^ 32 


10 
19 


3 
13 


^ 80 ' 


47 


33 


37 ~ 


37 




5 


5 




113 


. 6S 


68 


35 


0 


31? 



Black Male 

3.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.5 
1.3 
3.0 
5.9 
12.2 
0.6 
9.7 
0 



Black Female 

2.7 

:i 

0.4 
2.0 
4.2 
0 
0 

10.2 
58.3 



Note: Percentages are percent of job category. (Errors in Percentages are due to rounding ) . ^ Mi««n,»rl 

Source U.S., Cfepartmenl of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. General Social and Economic Characterietica, Ml8joi»rl, 
PC(1), C27, tables 122 and 127. 
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Vf^Blt 7.3' 

Number and Proportion of Black Males, Black Females, and White Females in the Work Forced of 
jMajor Cooper County Employers 



I- 



3 

i 



00 



^Total 
BM 

aWF 



18/331 
20/331 
167/331* 



Officials/managers 

^ 1/20 

BF 0 

WF 2/20 
Professionafs and technic! 

BM 0 

BF 0 

iWF 5/9 

' Clerical 

BM 0 

BF 0 

WF • 4/7 
Skilled workers 

<BM 0 

:bf 0 

WF 5/29 



3/157 
13/157 
89/157 

1/t7 
0 
0 

ar\3 
NC 
NC 
NC 

0 

1/31 
30/31 

0 

8/57 
36/57 



*lnclude8 one Native American. 
**lnclude8 one Asian American. 



E JO 



00 



10/136 


0 


2/87 


, 3/84 


2/165 


NA 


16/;Wr6*** 


1/60 


1/136 


9/116 


0 


9/84 


18/165 


NA 


"^79.6*** 


0 


8/136 


96/116^* 


11/87 


37/84 


109/165 


NA 


11.5/79.5*** 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2/17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3/18 


0 


0 


0 


a 


1/4 


0 


0 


• 5/18 


2/6 


2/17 


0 


NC 


NC 


0 


0 


0 


9/100 


1/13 


0 


NC 


NC 


0 


0 


1/43 


2/100 


0 


0 


NC * 


NC 


0 


5/19 


36/43 


30/100 


1/13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0/10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/25 


0/10 


0 


0 


5/7' 


4/4 


0 


, 11/12 


22/25 


0/10 


5/5 


0 


0 


0 ' 


NC 


NC 


0 


0/23 


1/10 


0 


0 


0 ^ 


NC 


- NC 


0 


2/83 


0/10 


0 


0 


. 6/7 


NC 


NC 


0 


7/23 


0/10 


0 



Includes halftime workers. 



BP-- black female. , 

black male. 
WF« white female. 
NC none In category. 

Note: Missouri Training School numbers are estimates based on data provided. 
Source: Data supplied by employers and on file in CSRO, 
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has had an employment complaint filed with the 
Missoun Human Rights Commission.** 

There arc several stores on the main street. Harold 
Schnetzlcr. owner of the lOA food stores, stated 
that through the years he has^cmploycd 7 to 10 black 
youths but has not employed any recently because 
there have not been any Wack applicants in the past 
3 yei\rs.** Mark Hatley, assistant manager at MA I - 
CO. reported that of his 25 employees, 1 is black. At 
times there ^hrtve been as many as three black 
employees." One women's clothing store had a 
black salesperson. Several other stores employed 
black students part time.** 

The district manager Qf Missouri Power and Light 
C^ompany reported (hat 2 of his 28 employees were 
black (a store supervisor and a meter reader). He has 
never had any black applicants for clerical jobs. He 
has.A;6ntacted at least three black leaders to recruit 
bladki^t^^kers/* 

Of th^^rivate employers, only McOraw Edisop is 
coveiUd by Executive Order 11246, as amended, 
which requires aHlfrmative action planning and 
efforts by private employers holding contracts with 
the I^>deral ( »overtnnent. McCJraw lulison reported 
that it had several departmeiUs in which there was 
underutilization of minorities and women. I*or some 
departments, employment goals have been set. In 
others, the company has promised to monitot hiring 
clo.sely to ensure that there is no discrimination.'" 

Most black spokespersons shared tlTC views of 
former city councilmen Richard Hrbwn who be- 
lieves that obtaining employment in (he factories is 
no problem for blacks. He bel^ves that (here are too 
few minorities in the downtown stores recog- 
nized that low pay is a contributing factor. 
Another black leader reported bHng asked to .send 
applicants to Missouri Power and I,igh( and Guy's 
Potato Chips^^ 

'I'he banks in Boonville did not have any minority 
employees in other than janitorial positions. One 
banker stated that not only has he had no vacancies 
recently but that the blacks who have applied have 
not presented themselves in a Way that showed they 

Al IMumnicr. Iclrphoiic inlcrvicvv. July 10. I»)7R 

llarolil S<. hiiel/lcr. inicrvicw id IkHuivillc. Moy IK. I')78. 

•* Mnrk llntlcy. iiitrrvirw in IKuiiivillc. Mny 18. I*)7K 

" Staff obfiervntion. Rev R F. Andrews. Interview in Doonrvlllc. Dec 8. 

W7. and J B Ivitcll, hilcrvicw in BiHinvillc, May 17. !»)78 
Red Painter, interview in Doonvllle. May 18, 1978 

Mairrials on flic in the cVntral States Regional OfRce, dated Oci. \. 
IQ77 

Richard Dmwn, interview in B<Kinville, May 16, 1978. ' 
^ deiug^ nin knpr. iiXerview tn OiH^nville. May 17, 1978 



knew ^hat they wanted to do.'» But another banker 
was reported to say he would hire a black teller or 
clerk if one would apply. Richard Brown thought 
t^at enough qualified black applicants are available 
in Boonville.*^ 

Xpble 7.3 shows the very good overall hiring 
record of the city in employing blacks in all but 
clerical positions. This has CKCurred despite the fact 
that the city lacks a centralized city personnel 
system or a mechanism to ensure that equal 
opportunity is practiced by department heads. Oary 
Hamburg, the city administrator, noted that the city 
has done well without an affirmative action plan and 
the development of one is at the bottom of his list of 
priorities." Discussing affirmat^e action with the 
ikhmville Daily News, Mr. HarfiriSurg stfttcd that: 

it would be a "waste'* to spend the amount of 
time needed to formulate such a plan. 

I'd guess right now that the city employs at 
least as mhny, if not more, of a peitcntage of 
blacks than there are in the area." 




:w with the newspaper he 



In a subsequent inter 
stated: 



' We do the best we can here when hiring 
- personnel. 1 don't think we discriminate against 
hiring people because of their race or 
sex. . .Now we promote on the basis of 
merit .and Pd like to see it stay that wny.^^ 

By and large minorities are represented hi most of 
the city's principal departments. Most noteworthy is 
that the city has hired a black chief bf police and a 
black fireman. 

The county hospital has also done well in hiring 
minorities; several liold senior po.sitions. The county 
goyernment, however, has not done as^ell. The 
afTirmative action statement of the county govern- 
ments, passed to comply with Federal grant require-' 
ments, is not an effective affirmative action plan.^* 
The only black county employee is a janitor at the 
county courthouse, a post traditionally reserved for 
blacks. Each county official is responsible for the 

Hcrfunh Interview 
" Richard llrown. iniervievv in BtXinville. Dec 7, 1977 
'* Oary Hamburg, interview In UiHMWiIle, Mar 17. 1978. see alsti HiWnvtllif 
Daily Nfws. "Civil Rightn Commission Bogint City Investigation/.' Dec 8, 
1977 (hereafter cited ns "Civil Rigtits Commission Uogins City Investigo- 
tUm") 

** "Civil Rights Commission Begins City Investigation." 

" "Civil Rights Oroup to Return to Clty/> Boonville Daily Newi^ Dec U. 

1977. 

•* Ciwper County. .iff\rtjtatfve Actfon Han (n d ) 
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hiring of one or two persons and they reported 
neither a turnover nor any applicants, with the 
exception of the county health nurse who does have 
a black aide. The only large block of employees is 
the road crew. The court has indlcatcdfa reluctance 
to hire blacks. One judge claimed there are not'any 
blacks qualified to run the county's road equipment. 
The judges agreed to consider the possibility of 
using a CH1*A (Comprehensive Hmployment and 
Iraining Act) position to provide training for 
minorities or women who wanted to work on the 
road crew.** The sheriff reported he^^es want to 
hire a black deputy (he now has a volunteer 
deputy). So far he has been unsuccessful in finding fx 
black deputy/*'' Other county ofTiciuls indicated that 
when openings become available, they would rely 
on vvord-of-mouth recruitment/** County officials 
pointed out that the structure of county government 
prevents countywide affirmative action. Mark Wo- 
olridge. the county attorney, explained that each of 
the elected officials is entitled to hire hi^ or her own 
personnel and no one, inclvyj^ing the county judges, 
has authority to tell other Vuninty officials what 
guidelines to use for selection. The county judges 
have authority, to hire only the janitor of the 
courthouse and the road crew." In the matter of 
hiring minorities. Cooper County is similar to most 
counties in Missouri." 

Among the 20 U.S. Postal Service employees in 
the B(H)nville facility, there are no blacks, although 
pt)stal work has been one of the traditional avenucR 
of opportunities for minorities. There is one black 
postal clerk in Columbia who wishes to work in 
Doonville! The postmaster claimed that the hiring 
system prevents hiring a full-time postal worker 
from elsewhcr<\so long as there* arc part-time postal 

** Leonard l^ng. interview in DiHmvillc. Mnr 17. 1^78 
*♦ Sani Morris, interview in Ikwi^vilJe. Mar 16, l*>7H 

" Paul Sonibarl, interview fti BcHmvillc, May 1*^, 1978. ant! I.connnl l .nng. 

interview In Doonville, Mar 16, !*>78 

" Mark WcH^lrulge, inCtrvlewin nminville. May IV. 1978 

*• Robert Karsoli. T^l* Gov^rnmeni af hiitsouri (Columbin: Lucn* Bros., 

1976), pp. 203 07. 



workers in Boonville who want /fUll-time work. The^ 
Boon ville postmaster stated he intends to make a 
greater effort to ensure that blacks are aware of the 
forthcoming examination for postal workers that 
will provide the pool for future Openings In 
Boonville." 

Jhc Boonville office manager of the Misaouri 
State Emi^^ymenl Service, serving' Cooper and 
Howard Counties, noted that often he is unable to 
fill job openings at the factories. He also stated that 
he had never received a job opening from any of the 
^Boonville banks.v An examination of the officers 
ESARS (Employment Service Automated Report- 
ing System) files shows that blacl(s are being 
equitably served by the office. Indeed, blacks were 
somewhaj more likely to get placed than Nycre 
whites." 

' Both emlployers and 5ome black leaders agreed 
that mucn of the black d^femand for work in 
Boohville is reduced because Jobs* often better paid 
or with a better ftiture, are available in Columbia 
and Jefferson City. But Bettie Jones of the Human 
Development Corporation believes blacks are dis- 
proportionately likely to commute — indicating a 
lack of opportunitv^for them in Cooper County.*^ 
Staff reported tlwt private employers were reluc- 
tant to discuss the problem of hiring minctitics and 
women. The county court has not taken any major 
steps to change Although some elected officials had 
or intended to hire minorities. The accomplishment 
of the city, the county hospital, and a few of the 
major employers in hiring and promoting minorities 
seems uftlikcly to be duplicated elsewhere, At least 
until a more conscientious recruitment effort is 
made. 

** tUrl Umwnncld. interview in Boonvillo, Mfy ^8, 1978; B«rl Jackion, 
Sr . interview in Boonville. May 16. 1978; to« aIk) Joel S. 1 r<>«ch. MtiffUnt 
general counsel, I) S Ftutal Service, letter to lUfT. Sept 18. 1 978 
*• DUI Vandervocf, Missouti Stale EiW)r>loyment Service, intervlc^ in 
Doonville, May 18. 1978 

^ ESARS. Ijibic 6. Mar. 31, 1978 for Doonvllle tocfti ofTloc. 
" Dctrto Jotwa, Interview in Doonvlllo, May 16, 1978. 
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8. Provision of Services by Cooper County and 
Boonvllle 




I he mivgc of services provided by Cooper County 
and Doonville has been detailed in the description of 
the local government units. One black comimunity 
leader claimed that; if this report had been written 
several yei\fs ago. allegations of discrimination 
would have been plentiful.* Now these complaints 
arc less concrete^ although still heard The principal 
areas of service are roads, recreation, streets, police 
protection, the criminal justice system, and social 
services. Services dependent upon general revenue 
sharing funds are discussed in the next chapter. 
Housing has been discussed in an earlier chapter. 

Ihe bulk of the black population lives in four 
census enumeration districts, mainly clustered 
downtown. But blackp are no more than 24 percent 
of the population of any of these districts. Twx> of 
the districts contain a large proportion of families 
below the poverty level (22.6 percent in one and 
22.7 percent in the other); one district has a high 
proportion of houses lacking complete plumbing (19 
percent).^ 

The traditional black neighborhood in east Boon- 
ville still coiWins a small pocket of about 20 to 25 
families, the Advisory Committee was told. Past 
neglect of streets, sidewalks, and a bridge that 
provides access to the main part of town is apparent. 
Rural . Street/ the center of this area, was one of t^)e 
last to be paved. But the consensus of black residents 
interviewed is that the street services provided are 
comparable to those received by areas that have few 
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» H T May, interview in Booovillc. C)cc 8. 1977 (hercaOcr cited ^\ Wjiy 
Iniervlcwy , 

• Mid-MtMourl CouncU of Oovcmmcnts, Mky: Housing Assistanct Fian 
(June 1976) (n,p.). ' 

» RichAril Drown, interview in D<H>nvlllc. Dec- 7. !977 (lierctacr died M 
Brown Interview); Oary llnmburg. interview In Ownville, Nov l6. 1977 
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blacks. Evidence was irot presented to the Advisory 
Committee that the county discriminates in the 
provision or maintenance of roads. 

Somt black residents complained that Veterans 
Park, a small park near the largest concentration of 
black families, has inadequate faciUties. But others 
pointed out that Veterans Park was subject to 
flooding and that Harlcy Park was available. The 
city has proposed to develop a riverfront park that 
would be even closer to the black community.^ As 
of May 1978. funding had not been found for the' 
development. ' * 

Black leaders stated that blacks have not experi- 
enced recently noticeable discrimination in services, 
partly because black and white neighborhoods are so 
close together/ The black former councilman, 
Richard Brown, stated that much of |he improve- 
ment in services to blacks was made po.ssiblc by 
Federal funds.* 

The appointment of a black police chief in 
Boonvillc; symbolized a change in police-community 
relations. Leading blacks regard Chief Drew as the 
best possible person on the force to be chief/1I>uring 
the field research for this report, white Jpcrtk« 
officers were seen as the chifPs principal detractors.' 
The county sheriff reports that he has had good 
working relations with the city police and its Chief. 
One of the sheriffs volunteer deputies is black." 

In the Ifisti 5 years, black leaders allege (hat the 
criminal justice system, in. the county has not 

« Rev R E. Andrews, interview in Boonville, Oct. 8. 1977; Mfty 
Interview. j ^ 

■ Drown Interview 

* May Interview. 
' Ibid 

• Sum Morris, interview In Booovltle. Mjir 16. 1978. ^ 
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discrifninatcd against blucks; rather it now discrimi- 
nates evenliande<lly ftgainst the poor of all race» as 
opposed Xky the wealthier who can afTord bail, 
attoniisys. nnd the Hke.' Mark Woolridge. the 
prosecuting attorney, stated that now both the court 
ttrfd his office are fair to minorities, although in years, 
past that was not always the casc.*° 

City and cpiuity ^hare part Of the cost of the 
activities of the h)cal comnuinity actu)u agency, the 
Hunjan Development Corporation (HOC) The 
niayoi has asset ted, ''We have too i^nany social 
programs '* Me believes that the city is doing as 
much as it can ufid resents I^edejral pressure to have 
the local government ^ assume responsibility for 
programs begun with Federal funds The mayor has 
stated, ' \{ gets tight to continue to have tt) nuike 
increased commitments and still take care o{ city 
functions and needs."'' I he most recent appropria- 
tion for HOC\ although a slight increase over the 
previous years, has been characterized by several 
black leaders as a statement of disinterest on the part 
of the city.*-' r 

Ihc county l\inds a county liealth nurse. She 
reported that the service has one full-time health 
aide wlu) is bhu k ami l*> part time "home health 
aides." Ms Bruce, the county health nurse, reported 
no racial problems ui the operation of her service - 
whitps go to black, homes and blacjks to white 
hpmes-*' 

A senior citi/ens center that origuially had some 
city support but is wow self rmaju ing provides 
recreation and nutritional services. The latter is 
federally funded. Blacks receive the home-delivered 
meals tnit, according to the center's nutritionist* 

* Richard Drown, interview m IKh^iiviIIc. Mav 16. WR 

•° Mark Wmilridgc. inin view n» niHinvillo. May IV7K 

^' Chaxirx IVningrr. inlcrvirw in D(H>iivi|]t. Mttv W)^ 

'* Richtttil llriiwn, iiUcfvicw mi lhH>nvilU-. May 16. 1V7R. aiut Mcllic Jonos, 

interview in llmmvillc. Mny !(>. IV7R (hrrc»nri citnl ns Jones Intcivirw) 

*' Jrnii llrucc, iiilcrvirw in iKHniviMc. On R, 1^77 v 

Maiv Kntli ( hbsoii. inffiview in niH^nMllf. Mnv V, luul [eU-plmnr 

interview. Scpi l'>7R 



have been reluctant to use the center or the 
communal meals available there The center has 
attempted to reach out to the black elderly via ttieir 
ministers. HDC staff believe that elderly bl^icks arc 
reluctant to be drawn into a setting that is predomi- 
nantly white and^ where racial snubs aro^ possible.** 

1 he county hospital is also independent of local 
governments relying on medicare, medicaid, insur- 
ance payments, and fees. There have not been any 
complninls about discrimination 1 he hospital ad- 
minintrator reported that he has attempted to 
encourage blacks to take p(]iramedical ♦raining/*' 

The Cooper County Counseling Service is an 
outreach unit of the Mid-Missouri Mental Health 
Center in Columbia It receives some support from 
the county. The director, Phil hTler, reported that 
the caseload is roughly in proportion to the 
population. I.e., 9 to 1 1 percent black.*' 

The conservative politics of the town (even of 
persons who support integration) limits the extent of 
government involvement in service programs. This 
lihiitation necessarily has an adverse eflfect on 
minorities, since the proportion of minorities at 125 
percent o{ poverty level ^47.,^ percent of fmniljes) is 
more than twice the proportion of whites (20.2 
percent of families).*" It also ha.s an adverse efYect on 
women who.se proportion at poverty level is 
consistently above the male proportion (40 percent 
lor black males as opposed to 44 percent ftir black 
females and 14 percent for white males as opposed 
to 16 percent fi^r white females the ratio is total 
employed and unemployed j>ersons to employed and 
unemployed persons at f25 percent of poverty 
Icvcl).*^ 

'* Jonen Interview * ^ 

Mugl» Arani, interview in lloonville. May 17, 1^78 
" Phil lOler. interview In noai^ville. Mrty !<). 1978 \ 
" Deiived from OS, Orpartincnt <if t\unrnerce. nnicau of the OnsuA, 
(»V/ie(ti/ MiHiui atui lU\mon\u CharacfvnUKv Missouri {WW) Cll). mbles 
124. 

" Onta lioni Coinniunilv Seiviies Atlrtiiiiisliution on file ni C'enirnI Stntex 
Regional om^ e 
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9. Federally-Funded Programs 




Since the Advisory Committee's last report on 
race relations in rural areas, a vast array of Federal 
plrogranis has been developed. Moreover, as a 
consequence of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. as anicnded» and similar provisions in (he 
legislation and \iogulations establishing federally- 
funded programs^ local governments arc under an 
obligation to ensure equal treatment for minorities. 
In some programs, such as the community develop- 
ment block grant, local governments are required to 
ensure that the poor^ especially minorities and 
women, recpvc service The U S Commission on 
Civil Rights and the Mis.souri Advisory Conmiitlec 
have commented on the failure of Federal agencies 
to etiforce properly nondiscrimination regulations.^ 
The Advisory Committee thus sought information 
on both the beneficiaries of Federal funds and the 
extent to which Federal agenciesr^ook steps to 
ensure that minorities and women participated in the 
bctncfits 

The (wo largest grant programs are general, 
revenue sharing (ORS) provided under the Stale 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act, as amended, and 
the community development %\ock grant funds 
provided under the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act's discretionary grant program* (dis- 
cussed earlier). Bu( there have been also smaller 
grants to' the area by- the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Law Ei^forcyient Assistance Adminis- 

U.S.. Commtfsion on Civil Rights. Ihe FederaiVMI Righrx HnforxtmttK 
i^on^t974 , vol VU To Extend FcdcrBl I'jnnncl*! AwisUntT (November 

1975) ; Missouri Advistiry Co^nr^llttc<^ to the U.S. ComroiMion on Civil 
Rights. Genemi Hevtttue Sharinf^iti St tfOuix City and County (February 

1976) .' 

• U S , Oenernl AccounUiig OfRce. Conjptroller Ucncrftl. Revenue Sharing: 
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tration (LEAA). Department of Transportatign 
(DOT) (highways and airports), and Department of 
Agriculture (Farmers Home Administration). 

Between July 1974 and Jurie 1977, Boonvtllc 
expended $226,597.61 in general revenue sharing 
funds within broad priority categories established by 
the Federal ^Government. Nearly 23,5 percent 
($53,292) of the total expended (\inds were spent for 
social .services, social development, or health. The 
balance was spent v on city departmental services 
such as a nei| fire truck, sanitation trt/cks, water 
mains, constrtiction of a new city garage, and park 
acquisition. This large share to support ongoing 
municipal services is typical of most cities* use of 
<i GRS funds.^ Some of these expenditures, of course, 
benefit minorities. In its current plan, the city of 
Bobnville proposes to spend $49,000 to acquire and 
develop an industrial parl^ Blacks have complained 
that these uses of GRS fmiding benefited city 
gfU'ernment «ather than provided opportunities for 
blacks and othWs who are disadvantaged thrcnigh 
such programs as summer youth employment.^ 
Former Councilman Brown contended that Boon- 
ville could issue bonds for, the industrial park and use 
ORS funds for social progress/ 

The city pointed out th^t some of its ORS funds. 
$22,767 (10.1 percent of the total), expended be- 
tween July 1974 and July 1977 went to support 
human services programs such ?is an alcoholism 

!ts Uxf by and Impact on I^al Govtrnmint (Apf . 25. 1974)» p 10; and U 
* General Accounting Office, Comptroller-OeneriiK Cast Studio of Revenue 
Sharing in 26 Local QovtrnmcnisOyxVi 21. 1975). pp. 78. 54 

• Rev R.E Andrews, interview in UoonvUlc, Dct: 8. 1977 

• kichftrd Brown, interview in Woonvillc, Mfty iS^ 1978 (hereafter citcil aii 
DroNvn Intervie^v) ^ 




counseling program, senior citizens center, and «tnfT 
for the local community nctlon ngenCy (Human 
ncvclopment Corporation). Bcttic Jones of HDC 
complained that the mo»t recent grant of ORS funds 
by the city to her agency was essentially a retreat 
from supporting low-income minorhy needs * For- 
nier Councilman Brown believed the allocation was 
an omen that such funding would be reduced in th^ 
future* 

One black leader believed that%r^industrial park is 
needed and mfglu benefit blacks to some degree/ 
Some black citizens weft unhappy ^ about the 
ex|\enditure of funds on a city garage" They 
cjucstioned the large share of funding devoted lo 
such capital items and reducing the amount available 
\of hun^aii services that blacks believed to be of^ 
more nnmethate beiielit •'At least one wliite leader 

^^disagrecd The OOlce of Revenue Sharing (ORS) 
hits not received any complaints about the use of 

' GRS funds by Boonville.** 

Cooper County expended $299,040 in CiRS funds 
for the perioil luly 1^74 to December 1976 The 
bulk of thescy; funds, $279/){}4 i^r 93. (> pei cent, were 
I'xpended by the sheriirs department and for roads 
and budges. Duhng this peiiod, 3.3 percent ($9,995) 
went (o socud progrjjims such as medical aid fen the 
indigent ailld to HOC. In April 1977 Cooper County 
of^^inls were told by the Office of Revenue Sharing 
that the ccnmty **complied with all Federal rcveime 
sharirtg requirements."**^ ()RS*s finding, however, 
was not Ini^icd on an onsite review. The Oflice of 
Rcveiuic Sharmg has iu)t received any coniphnnts 
about CoOper County's use Of CiCtS funds 

The failure of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) and Farmers Home 
Adm^jnist ration ti) do more than paper reviews in 
Boonvillc and C^ooper County is mUed m an earlier 
chapter 

HoonvilU^ has received J^rants totaling $28,161 
from the Department of the Interior (DOI), Bureau 
of Outdoor RecreaUon, to pay half the cosi of a 
municipal swimming' pool and the development of a 



' Ucttic JtmcH, iiMrrvtrw m nixinvillc, Mny 16. I«J78 

• Dituvti Ijiici V icvv 
' \bii\ 

• lhn\ . (JrtMgc lliirkiict. inicrvicw tii Ihnuivillr. Mixy 17. !«)7K (hcrcnftrr 
iiir\l Oui'knn liiicrvicw) 

• lluckiici Interview. I^rowyi hucrvjcw. and OctUc Jonev interview in 
hooiivillr. K. I*>77 

Robert llcrf>irth. interview in nwinvtUc. May 16. 
" Auft^U JoncR. tctcphonr interview. July 14. N7K (hercnaer cited an 
Joneft I'elephone hitervt^v) 

'* SiHmvtllr Daily Nenrx, "C jvi^^ttiglus Coninii.nsion Heginn Oly tiivc^^tiga 
tUin." Oct- ft. 1977 \ 



park. Ihc balance has been provided ffom ORS 
funds 

The Federal ^viation AdminiRtnition (FAA) 
pYovided $25.1»()83 for work at the municipal airport. 
(This fVinding was supplemented by $20,000 In State ^ 
of Missouri fXinds.) LEAA and DOT provided 
smaller grants. Neither the Department of Trans- 
portation nor LKAA has conducted Title VI 
reviews. The extent of civil rights review by 
delegated State agencies is unclear. All Htle VI 
agencies report tjiere have been no complaints 
received aboiu f^erally-funded programs.** The 
Advi^jory Conimittee staff observed that citizens 
generally did not know where to go to ge(^ 
information about Federal programs and where to 
register complaints.** 

Hoonville and Cooper County County each have 
one Cin A (Comprehensive Limployment anc}/ 
t raining Act) public sc^rvice employment prograr 
worker provided by^ the State-administered proV 
gram Neither of these workers is black. These 
CF TA positions are reviewed by the U.S. Dppa 
ment of 1 abor as part <\£the statewide proj 

Ihc Mid-Missouri Council of Goycrnments 
(MMCC)G) IS an important intermediary Dfetw^€n 
the local governments and Federal demands for 
equal opportunity. The council provides review 
under the |Mo\ision of Office of Management and 
Budget circular A MMCOG also provides 
colnpreh^I^sive phfVming information for tljie eight- 
C(Uinty region. But. perhaps most important^ the 
council provides technical assistance to its membfers 
by writing proposals required by Federal regulations 
and ^ij)jninistrative scrvic* needed to administer 
some grants. rHc staff notes that the organization 
can d(^ no more thai^^ advise; it caniu^t order its 
members to do anything.'* \ 

As of December 1978. \he 13-person staff of the 
council included no minorities. When questioned 
about this by HUD, MMCOG stated they had made 

JoHcs I olcpluinc Inicrvicw 
'* Ci^O' Mamhurg. lirttci lo srafT. Sc|il 2<>. 1^7^ 

Wilhiun Mnwcy (l AA). July II. I*^7K. James Bailcy (lK)n. July 11, 
1*^78. Unrbnrn l)inii|ipo (I T AA). July 11. 1^78; Roger Maxwell (IH)I). 
July.ll. I *^7fi. Riiy Wilson (Mt> Highway Dcpt ), July II. I ^^78, and Wayne 
OroM(Mii Natural Rcviu rt'cs). July 1 1, 1978. Iclcplioiic interviews 

FicliJ invcsttgnhiiii!^ tii lldonvillc, weeks of Nov 7. 1977. and May W 
1978 / 

Oatn on flic* m Onlral State* Regional Ottlce. < / 

'* Jini iietthigei and I) R' Preston, interviews in Jefferson CHy, June 29, 
1978 
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good faith efforts to find minority ataff persons for 
each vacancy, without suocesa.** 

'!'h<5 council's most un[Kirtant effort to date that 
directly affects equal opportunity has been in 
. housing plan devclopnicnt. As part of the planning 
process, t^ couticil's governing body adopted a 
resolution stating its interit **to support and encour- 
age local units of govermcnt in their clTorts to adopt 
and enforce fair housing regulations." I'he staff of 
the council circulated a model fair housing ordi- 
nance for consideration by its members. Less than 
half of the council mcmbeRi had adopted the 
propofml or its equivalency March 1978. (Neither 
Boonvilfe nor Cooper County had done so.) The 
council has ako been involved in local efforts to 

R«i|>rrc Si/TunoiuK rxctuHvr Jirr*.!*>r. \c\Ict lo (Jury H iniicnn, HIU) 
( »fliir oi KrguMirtl ( \>inn»uni!y I'Irtnnmg nml I Vvr!t»pnirm. (Jnfrc! Iiiiip 



satisfy Economic Development Administration re- 
quirements that 10 percent of contractors and 
subcontractors under the ^mergejncy Public Work 
Act must be minority-owned and operated busi- 
nesses. 

In its report on Title VI enforcement, the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights concluded that, gencr- 
ally ^peaking, enforcement was weak or nonexis- 
tent.*^ There ha;^^not been onsite* reVlfews' that 
would verify thaTTitle VI assurances have been 
carried out in Boonville and Cooper County. What 
provision of services haa been made (or minorities 
has been entirely dependent on decisions taken at the 
local level. The limitations of these efforts have not 
been questioned by the granting agencies. 

•** Dtf / rt/irni/ Civil Kij!ht^ f^:rxforx<mcnt F^fon t074, vi^l Vl/pp 7^6 817 





10. Conclusions 
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Ilurty years ago John Dollard wrote of a 
permanent and unchanging caste system m a 
southern rural town. Twenty ycai^s ago Professor E. 
Franklin FrazJer wrote of tht reluctance of the black 
middle class to demand equal opportunity. Ten years 
ago, the then president of the. Rural Sociological 
Society, Professor A. Lee Coleman, wjrote tha^ 
blacks in rJRil areas nmst work within a morc\ 
X^ojiservative tradition than their urban counterparts.^ 
Althoug£**Boonville is not the 1930s small southern 
town uorNare it^>tlick citi/.cns as, timid as their 1940s 
counterparts, some of the traits described by these 
scholars remain imbeddal in Cooper County life in 
the late 1970s. 

Blacks are well represented on Boonville's city 
^)ayroll and on its boards and;j^ommissions. Until 
recently they were well represented in thc/ranks of 
elfected officials. But there is a suspicion, not limited 
to the blacK community, that there arc limits beyond 
which white citizens will ^ not permit black politi- 
cians to go. Ind«ed» with the defeat of former 
council mcfmber Richard Brov^n, there is no black 
. leader to represent the« interests of the black 
community on the city cou|/cil. Blacks ore also ' 
unrepresented in county government. 

So long as more black families than white families 
are in need of housing assistance, open housing alone, 
will not ensure equality of housing opportunity. 
While there have been no formal allegations of 
discrimination in public housing or in the communi- 
ty development block grant program, concerned 
officials from social agencies 1n Qoopcr County have 
indfcatcd that som^ of the housing needs of the 
disadvantaged remain unfilled. Neither Federal nor 



State agencies have conducted onstte reviews to 
identify and suggest solutions to potential problems. 

The schools are formally desegregated iind have 
been for over 20 years. However, many blacks 
believe discrimination remains. Despite a black 
student population of 12 percent, the district has 
only one-ninth the number of black teachers it had 

I prior to desegregation (one art teacher). THp 
sincerity of the district's efforts to find black 
applicants hasbwn questioned. 
' Employment opportunities for blacks in Cooper 
County in 1978 are certainly greater than they were 
in another mid-Missouri county, Audrain County, in 
1963, But with the notable exception of Ike city of 
Boonville, blacks are still not well represcmcd in the 
work forces of local employers, especially in upper- 
level positions and the highly prized clerical jobs. 
Affirmative action in Boonville remains ipformal. 

,N;*Word-of-mouth" recruitment and infoiWil hiring 
procedurcs/remain the rule. Nowhere i? the eflcct of 
these practices more evident than in the county 
government where there is only one black employee 
on the county payroll — a janitor. Other employers, 
such' as the^lqcal banks and the U.S. Postal Service 
hav^^not done any better- The commQ&^^j^planation 
that Blacks prefer to work in Colunjbia or othe^r 
n^ifcpby areas remains untested and unconvincing. 

^"TCrtlscriminationln the provision of city or coilnty 
services is past history. Some citizens complained 
that too little is allocated by the city or the county to 
agencies such as the Human Development Corpora- 
tion {IVD0) that attemt!>t to remedy the social and 
economic consequences of past discrimination. The 
Fedej^al Government has not mohitored local gov- 
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crnmcnrs commitments of I^'edcral funds, and 
neither hi* the Mld-Mifwouri Council of Govern- 
ments feh the need to urge greater efforts. 

Most of the white leaders Interviewed beheved 
that rage relations m BoonviUc arc hanuonious; that 
blacks i^)e treated equally in the schools, in housing, 
in connderation for jobs, in thb pA)Vision of city, 
county, and federaHy-funded services- Their vi^w is 
shared by some whom the system has 

proved bcucfi^^ift^PS^it others would contend that 
passixtity is not a mc^asurc of contentriicnt 

Inevitably the charge will be made jby local 
boosters that the Missouri Advisory Committee's 
report has negated much that Boonville has accom- 
plished and has caused hnrm to r^e relations there 

The foregoing report, while critical of ofl'icial 
inaction, is not an indictment of the town and its 
surroundmg county I'hc Advisory Committee has 
been careful to point out progress in race relations 
where it has observed some. The city has progressed 
considerably^t)ie county considerably less 



Th9'' Advisory Committee has tficd to be even* 
handed, testing with equal scmtiny allegations made 
by blacks as well as whites It' attempted to reflect 
the curretjt racial situation in the light of the " 
information it was able to elicit. But because 
Boonville and Cooper County are run almost 
exclusively by whites, the burden of improvement 
must re.st disproportionately with them. 

Another source of irritation may derive because 
the report has been written from a minority 
perspective. Vypically, communications flow in only 
o^ic direction: from the dominant establishment to 
whomever it wishes to contact. Too little opportuni-. 
ty TO react is alTorded the powerless, especially the 
minority community This report is a small effort to 
^ nghl that imbalance It is the Advisory Committee's 
hope that a major result of its report is a whitt 
feadeiship more sensitive to minority concerns and a 
better .structure for constructive, two-way commu* 
nication. Toward that end, the following recommen- 
dations are made. , 
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11. Findings and Recommendations 



Race Relations 

Finding No. 1: The Advisory Committee noted that 
the literature . on race relations .in rural areas 
emphasizes the inhibitions against effective commu- 
nication between blacks and whites, based on fear of 
repriisfil for speaking out. In Cooper County, the 
Advisory C ommittee found (hat although there have 
been, some avemles for conimunications, these 
avenues were hapTnazard and largely ineffective. 
Some black leaders reported more open dialogue 
with the city on race problems. When the city 
council had a black member, two-way communica- 
tion was enhanced. While black and white clergy 
nic^t. they do not sponsor any regular dialogue on 
local issues. There was no evidence of any regular 
communication between the blacl^ community and 
county ofTiciAls. * • 

Recommendation No. 1: The Advisory ^.Committee 
urges that the city of Boonville and Cooper County 
establish a human Halations coimcil composed of 
citizen volunteers from all elements of the communir 
ty, stafTqd by personnel from the city administrator's 
ofitce an\i jointly financed by the city and county. 

Housing 

Finding No 2: The Advisory Committee fourtd that 
the pro|iq(f^ion. of black families needing housing 
assistance was greater than their proportion in the 
population. According to some blacks^V^d some 
Department 6f Housing and Urban Dcvelopmctjit 
(HUD) officials, the public housing program's 
mqnagcment ncedJi to be strengthened. The public 
relations difficulties were apparent. The city has 
made a positive effort using community develop- 



nient block grunt fund^..Thc city has not passed a 
fair housing ordinance has the county passed a 
fair housing resolution. 

Recommendiition No. 2a: The Advisory Committee 
urges that the Boonville Housing Authority seek 

technical assistance from HUD and the Mid-Missou- 
ri Council of Oovernments to remedy deficiencies in 
the Boonville public housing program. A HUD 
management audit should be conducted and its 
suggestions implemented. The housing authority 
should ensure that the whole range of houSiar' 
services is available to all who need them. 
Recommendation No. 2b: The city ol Boonville 
should pass the Mid-Missouri Councjfcuof Govern- 
ments* model fair housing ordinance and the couhty 
should pass a fair housing resolution. 

Schools 

Finding No. 3: Th4 Advisory Committee found thi 
the Boonville schools were desegregated, But it 
found that interracial communication was a prob- 
lem. ThWe were suspicions in the black Conmiuftity 
that black studei^s did not get equal treatment. The 
school system admitted th^t resolution of some of 
the problems may require the addition of blpck staff 
and greater sensitivity to the needs of black children. 
Recommendation No. 3a: The Advisory Committee 
jirges the school system to make a far greater effort 
to hire black teachers. This may r^dire going 
beyond the traditfonal recruitment sources to south- 
ern colleges and universities that train black teach- 
ers^ 

Reeommetftiation No. 3b: The Advisory^ Comnfiittee 
urgesahat school authorities establish an effective 
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communication network between the schools and 
the black community. This nct^rk should be used 
to prevent suspicions of discrimi/iation and increase 
black parental participation in the schools. 

Employment ^ 

Finding No, 4; The Advirfory Committee found that 
some employers have adequately utilized blacks at 
all job levels, but most have not. Too great a 
reliance was placed on **word-of-mouth'* recruit- 
ment and informal hiring proce5}ures. a potential 
violation of the law. 

Recommendation No, 4a: All jobs should be adver- 
tised and notices sent to community agencies to 
ensure lhat blacks arc informed of loOal employment 
opportunities. 

R^ommendation No. 4b: All employers* should 
compare their work forces^o the local labor force to 
ensure that the abscpCeipf blacks in many job 
categories^ nof orfused by discrimination. Where 
discrimination is found, gopls and timetables should 
be developed. 

Recommendation No. 4c: Hiring aijd promotion 
procedures of all employers should be formalized to 
ensure that blacks are not denj^ed job ppport unities 
because of institutional discrimination. Such steps 
are particularly necessary in county government in 



the light of its poor record aa compared to Boonvllle 
and the county hospltnl. 

Public Services 

Ftndhtg No* 8: The Advisory Committee found that* 
partially as |t result of past discrimination, blacks in 
Boonville and Cooper County did have significant 
needs for social and economic services. So far only 
community development block grant fVinds have 
been targeted to those in real need- 
Recommendation No, 5: The Advisory Committee 
recommends that the allocation of Federal f\tnd9» 
such as general revenue sharing^ for the needs of 
minorities, women, and the poor should be in- 
creased. 

Finfling No, 6: The Advisory Committee found that 
citizens generally did not know where to turn to find 
What are permissible or impermissible program uses 
of Federal Yunds and what civil rights obligations 
grant recipients can be required to observe.* 
Recommendntion No, 6: The Advisory Conimittee 
recommends that the Mid-Continent Federal Re- 
gional Council hold forums around the State, 
especially in small towns, to inform citizens about 
Federal programs and to publicize information 
concerning Federal agencies with toll-free telephone 
numbers for complaints and information. 
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